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production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
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pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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The Elder Ballou Meeting-house 


Just over the boundary line of Woon- 
socket, in the northeastern part of the 
town of Cumberland, and a quarter of a 
mile from any dwelling, stands one of the 
oldest buildings in northern Rhode Island, 
and one which figured to a great extent in 
the building of the strong characters of the 
rude forefathers, whose descendants, to 
this day, till the same farms settled by 
them as early as 1713. 

This quaint structure is known as the 
old ‘Elder Ballou Meeting-house,” and 
was built by descendants of Maturin 
Ballou, who was descended from a marshal 
in the army of William the Conqueror, and 
from a Ballou who fought in the battle of 
Hastings in 1066. Later the Ballous 
fled from persecution to America. 

The country for miles around the little 
meeting-house was a wilderness until 1718, 
when James, Obadiah and Nathaniel 
Ballou settled in log cabins in the vicinity. 
These three Ballous, associated with El- 
ders Josiah and Nathaniel Cook and sev- 
eral others, built the ‘‘meeting-house”’ 
about the year 1740. They were the an- 
cestors of those who now live in the vi- 
cinity. 

While the date of building the structure 
is not exactly known, it is certain that it 
was erected before 1749, and on March 22 
of that year a deed was given, a record of 
whichis still preserved, which read: ‘James 
Ballou deeded the previously donated 
one-quarter of an acre of land on which it 
stands, to Elder Josiah Cook and the 
church in consideration of the meeting- 
house, then already built thereon.” This 
James Ballou was great-grandfather of the 
mother of President James A. Garfield, 
and there are many of his descendants 
living near the meeting-house now. He 
lies in the old burial ground across the 
way, which was given by his brother, 
Obadiah, in 1749, as a “burial place for 
myself, my friends and neighbors.” 

The structure is like a box, two stories 
high, and the whole building, inside and 
out, never saw one drop of paint. There 
are two rows of windows. Formerly 
each was filled with diamond-shaped glass 
set in lead, but some years ago these gave 
way and modern windows were put in. 
With the exception of a chimney built 
through the center of the building, it 
otherwise stands as it was erected over a 
century and a half ago. The exterior is 
shingled and is a dark wood color. The 
only steps are large flat stones placed by 
nature before the entrance. 

The interior is spacious and the archi- 
tecture is along the line of that seen in 
ancient country churches. The pews are 
made of oak plank one and one-half inches 
thick, and there is a gallery which extends 
around three sides of the room. This is 
supported by huge oak timbers, on which 
you may still trace the deep, uneven scars 
of the sturdy woodman’s axe; the gallery 


is reached by two flights of stairs leading 
from the outside doors. 

The men and women each had their 
own entrance and portion of the church, 
and a dividing rail still exists separating 
the seats into two sections. The pulpit 
is much higher and longer than those of 
the present day, and directly below and in 
front of it is “the deacon’s seat,’’ where 
the venerable deacon kept close watch of 
the congregation and made known the 
names of those who disturbed, in any man- 
ner, the solemnity of the occasion. In a 
little closet under the pulpit the sacred 
vessels were kept, and the communion 
table was a shelf-like affair projecting 
from in front of the deacon’s seat. 

The first elder of the church was Josiah 
Cook, who was born in 1691 and who died 
in 1775. He taught the people of his flock 
for twenty years, and was succeeded by 
Nathaniel Cook, his nephew, who died 
after having been the spiritual adviser 
for a short period. Up to this time the 
church was known as the “Elder Cook 
meeting-house,”’ but it became known as 
the “‘Ballou meeting-house”’ shortly after 
Abner Ballou, the third elder, assumed 
the charge. He began his labors in 1775 
and completed them at his death in 1806, 
after having been a member of the church 
for over half a century. 

The old church went out of service 


years ago, and, previous to the spring of _ 


1870, when St. Mark’s Mission was opened 
and conducted for twelve years, it was 
seldom used unless to give shelter to some 
belated wayfarer or tramp. In very re- 
cent years there have been frequent ser- 


- vices conducted there by different churches 


and organizations, the meeting-house be- 
ing placed at their disposal by those who 
control it to-day, and cherish it for its his- 
tory and the memory of their forefathers. 


Directly across from the church is the . 


old burying ground, where many Revolu- 
tionary heroes and early pioneers were 
laid to rest. In later years those of recent 
generations have also chosen their resting- 
place among their ancestors. 

The structure is in a historie section 
of the state, as less than half a mile dis- 
tant is the “‘Beacon Pole Hill” of Revolu- 
tionary fame, which was recently marked 
with a tablet erected by the Woonsocket 
Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The hill is the highest point 
in Rhode Island, and the signal to the 
entire state was given by burning a pot 
of pitch on a high pole. 

The section is also one of the quietest 
parts of Rhode Island, and the little 
farms, settled by the early pioneers, are 
tilled by those who are proud of their 


ancestry. 
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The more we observe great minds at 


work on human problems the more we be- 
lieve in prayer.—Minneapolis Star. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


SHALL WE CHANGE OUR FELLOWSHIP 

‘ LAWS? 

AST week we published the report of the com- 
mittee, composed of Dr. Adams, Dr. Mac- 
pherson, and Dr. Scott, appointed at the 

Washington Convention to consider necessary changes 
in our laws of fellowship. This report takes the form 
of a set of “Rules of Fellowship, Ordination, Govern- 
ment, and Discipline, of the Universalist Fellowship 
Committee,” which the committee proposes to sub- 
stitute for our present “Laws of Fellowship, Govern- 
ment and Discipline.” 

It is important to note, first, that the proposed 
new committee is to be “elected by the Universalist 
General Convention,” and “shall supersede all com- 
mittees, state and general, which have hitherto func- 
~ tioned as Committees of Fellowship, and the functions 
hitherto exercised by such committees shall hence- 
forth be performed by this committee.” Second, our 
people should take note of the fact that the function 
of the proposed committee is to “have jurisdiction 
over all applications for fellowship in the Universalist 
ministry, and charge of the authorized list of Uni- 
versalist ministers .... with authority to make 
such changes as shall accord with the provisions gov- 
erning the action of the committee.” Then follows a 
complete set of rules of procedure for examination, 
licensing, and ordination of ministers, together with 
rules of discipline. Of special interest is the new 
classification of ministers eligible to fellowship as 
active, affiliated, retired and associate. 

It may be thought by some that the adoption of 
- these rules is a step away from democratic govern- 
ment in our church, or an undue and unwise centrali- 
zation of authority in the General Convention. We 
do not believe this to be the case. As a matter of 
_ fact our laws of fellowship are already under the 
jurisdiction of the General Convention. Then why 
change? Because the present laws and their ad- 
ministration are cumbersome and necessarily inef- 
ficient. 

In the “Laws of Organization for the Univer- 
salist Church,” Section two, Article four, we find that 
“every State Convention, subject to the laws of the 
General Convention, shall have jurisdiction as to 
fellowship, ordination, and discipline over the Uni- 
versalist clergymen and parishes within its territorial 


limits. . . . This jurisdiction under the laws is exer- 
cised through the several Committees of Fellowship, 
and not through the legislative bodies.’”’ In other 
words, what we now have are laws of fellowship of 
the General Convention administered by the state 
Committees of Fellowship, which are thus in fact 
committees of the General Convention. The most sig- 
nificant change, therefore, which the adoption of the 
new rules would bring, would be to replace a whole 
series of General Convention committees with a single 
committee. We believe that this would be a highly 
desirable change. Under the old system our laws of 
fellowship have been very differently interpreted by 
the numerous local Fellowship Committees. It would 
be unreasonable to expect a group in Maine with one 
set of traditions and ideas, another group in Iowa 
with other traditions and ideas, and still another 
group in Ohio with a background differing from both 
Maine and Iowa, to interpret and administer even 
identical rules with anything like reasonable uniform- 
ity. This being true, the result has often wrought 
confusion and sometimes injustice. Thus, though 
we have, on paper and in theory, uniform laws of fel- 
lowship, we have in practise nothing like uniformity. 
All of this the new rules administered by one com- 
mittee could and would correct. (This new commit- 
tee, incidentally, if chosen carefully by the General 
Convention, will be made up of the best minds in our 
fellowship.) 

The new rules provide, further, for much needed 
simplification. Our fellowship laws as they now 
stand are literally a cumbersome patchwork, the re- 
sult of years of amending and re-amending. The 
new rules are clear and concise. Among other things, 
the whole confusing business of transfers of fellowship 
from one State Convention to another is abolished. 

These rules will come before the General Conven- 
tion session at Buffalo next October. Delegates 
should come to the Convention prepared to act in- 
telligently on them. If, therefore, you have not read 
the text of the new rules, turn to the back of the 
Leader and read it. Think it over carefully. Discuss 
the new rules with fellow Universalists. Study the 
old rules and compare them with the proposed new 
ones. 

We believe that every minister has a duty to 
bring these proposed rules to the attention of his 
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parish, to secure an intelligent reaction from his people, 
and to see to it that the delegates from his church to 
the Buffalo Convention represent the best judgment 
of their constituency. ; 

The matter of rules of fellowship is an important 
one. We are to legislate on it at our next General 
Convention. Whatever our action, let us act as a free 
association of democratic churchmen should, intelli- 
gently. 

* * 
BETTER THAN A SCORE OF HIGH SOUNDING 
RESOLUTIONS 

E have attended many conventions where, in 
company with our enthusiastic fellow dele- 
gates, we voted yea on eloquent resolutions 
condemning war and praising peace. Never do we 
recall voting for one the like of which lies open on our 
desk. This particular resolution comes from Turkey 
Run, Indiana, where our young people in convention 
assembled appear to’ have been doing some real 
business. 
peace went beyond conventional bounds. It took the 
form of an appropriation to help support the work of 
the National Council for the Prevention of War. In 
brief, businesslike manner the Convention instructed 
its Executive Board to contribute whatever sum it 
deemed wise to this project. However much or little 
this amount may be, our young people have done a 
vital thing. They have hit on the one significant way 
of attacking a pressing problem, by doing something 
about it. ‘The Leader salutes the Universalist young 
people. If this resolution is a fair sample of how you 
did things at your forty-third Convention, your 

Church has cause to be proud of you. 

= * 


A LESSON LONG IN LEARNING 


NE doesn’t have to be an international banker 
or an expert in economics to understand the 
‘reason for the agreement of “the world’s 
strongest banks” to aid Germany “by all means at 
the disposal of the central banks.” Nor does one 
have to be a statesman to understand the great 
reason underlying President Hoover’s recent mora- 
torium proposal. For generations prophets and 
seers have been proclaiming the universal and con- 
stant reason for all co-operative action, to wit, that 
neither men nor nations live or die unto themselves. 
“There is a destiny that makes us (not merely allows 
us to be) brothers.” That bankers and business men 
have been slow to learn this truth, and that they 
have even now but imperfectly learned their lesson, 
is evident by the belated nature of the present efforts 
at co-operative action to help Germany. 

After a decade of dreadful suffering in Germany 
under the Versailles Treaty, even France is beginning 
to realize that the law of diminishing returns applies 
to military victors, and that Germany pushed to the 
point of ruin must mean less prosperity and more 
trouble for France. Our own national officials fac- 
ing a treasury deficit still find it imperative to propose 
a course of action which will result in a huge decrease 
in financial receipts next year. This they do because 
Kurope is in imminent danger of economic collapse, 
and a bankrupt Europe, our leaders know, would pro- 


For this Y. P. C. U. resolution on war and 


long and increase our own difficulties. Thus, where 
idealism has failed, harsh circumstance confronts men 
and nations with the stern necessity of co-operation. 
We are learning through pain that we all live in a 
world, and that we all share all of the problems of all of 
that world. Thus does destiny scourge the nations 
toward brotherhood. 

True, there is not much inspiration or cause for 
optimism in the present spectacle of jealous, selfish, 
fearful, bickerings over terms and definitions and 
guarantees, while millions of men and women and 
children suffer more privations and want with each 
day’s delay. This is a far cry from the brotherhood 
of religious idealism. The contemporary scene is 
not bright, but it may be the dawn for all that. The 
first light of the most beautiful morning is always 
grey. Men and nations are learning, at long last, 
that they must co-operate or perish. Perhaps this 


7s the dawn. 
* * 


THAT DEMOCRACY MAY NOT PERISH 


T first we thought to publish the following in 
“Crackling,” labeling it “The Comedy of 
Democracy.’ But, alas, though it is ridiculous 

it is no joke, but rather ‘‘A Tragedy of Red Tape.” 


George Schraeder of 228 West Thirty-eighth Street, 
who compelled the Board of Elections to maintain an 
election district for his exclusive use for the last two 
years, has moved to 302 East Fifty-seventh Street, 
and the one-man district was abolished yesterday by 
the elections board. On each primary and election day, 
Schraeder held the center of the stage for his district. 
For his sole benefit the city maintained primary elec¢- 
tion inspectors, registration inspectors, election day in- 
spectors and a police officer. The cost of recording 
Schraeder’s vote each year was about $400, which in- 
cluded the necessary stationery and supplies and the 
cost of trucking them to and from the polling place. 
Schraeder’s new address is in the Fourteenth Assembly 
District — New York Times, July 9, 1931. 


If one of the necessary costs of democracy be per- 
mitting citizens thus to indulge their “rights” at the 
expense of the community in which they live, then we 
are for something other than democracy. If, as 
stated, one man can “compel” a board of elections to 
maintain a voting place for him, then democracy and 
good sense and sound economics in government are 
hopelessly bound up in legalistic red tape. This is 
democracy at too great a cost, for ultimately it will 
defeat itself. For such a condition encourages, and 
in this instance appears to make mandatory, in- 
efficiency and waste in government. Inefficiency in 
government may and often does grow into serious 
graft. Graft degenerates into gangdom, which is 
just one little step from anarchy. 

We seem to have overstressed the “rights” of 
citizenship, and unwisely extended and complicated 
and exalted the power of abstract law. Possibly the 
growing sway and power of the law is unavoidable. 
Certainly that type of citizenship which demands its ° 
rights regardless of the effect on the community is 
avoidable. Parents, religious educators, and ethically 
minded people of every class should constantly and 
conscientiously lay stress on the duties of citizenship. 
And our friends who are “learned in the law,” and 
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serve the state on the bench or at the bar, should take 
very seriously their special duties as citizens to in- 
terpret and administer, and if need be initiate changes 
in the law, for the best interests of the community or 
state which they serve. 

In a word, we need, not more freedom, not more 
laws, but more good old-fashioned moral integrity— 
that righteousness which puts individual duties before 
rights, and inspires officials with a mission of service, 
that real democracy may not perish from the land. 

* * 


NUMBERS COUNT, GROWTH IS ESSENTIAL 


ZEALOUS, hard-working churchman friend 

was commenting recently on some weak spots 

in our church life. He said, among other 
things, “A long time ago some nut invented the slogan 
‘Numbers don’t count,’ and ever since too many lib- 
eral ministers and church folk have accepted that as 
the law and the gospel.” ‘For my part,’”’ he con- 
tinued, “‘I believe Cardinal Newman was right when 
he said, “The only evidence of life is growth.’ ”’ 

We understand our friend’s point of view and are 
quite in sympathy with his impatience. Too often 
have we Universalists fled from the embarrassing 
sight of our very apparent failures to the consolation 
of the half truth, “Numbers don’t count.” 

_We agree also with our friend’s estimate of Car- 
dinal Newman’s dictum. As applied to institutions 
the assertion that ‘‘the only evidence of life is growth,” 
is undoubtedly as true as any broad generalization 
can be. At the most one can only modify it by ad- 
mitting that institutions may perhaps remain sta- 
tionary for a short time, but unless they regain their 
power of growth disintegration soon begins. And 
so it is safe to say that churches must continue to 
grow or die. There are, however, several kinds of 
growth. There is physical growth, expansion of plant 
and increase in number of members, and there is 
spiritual growth, intensification of loyalty to the ideals 
of the institution, expansion of sympathy, and grow- 
ing wisdom in the matter of practical application of 
those ideals and the expression of that sympathy. All 
of this last most significant growth may take place in 
a group of people whose numbers remain constant or 
even decrease. Whenever or wherever this happens 
there is a live, growing church. And here as every- 
where numbers do count, and the small number of 
ethically alive and spiritually awake people in that 
church count for far more than many a powerful 
church whose members join for the sake of the pres- 
tige membership brings, or because joining is the 
socially acceptable thing to do. 

On the other hand there is a small church, its 
membership constantly decreasing, yet whose mem- 
bers console themselves by telling each other that 
number don’t count, and so go on in smug content- 
ment year after year. Here again numbers count, 
and a small number of such self-satisfied churchmen, 
gathered together in a little, happy, selfish church 
family, count tremendously against the cause of re- 
ligion. Such a caricature of church life all too ef- 
fectively misrepresents organized Christianity to the 
indifferent and the hostile outsider. Alas! so often 
this is or has been a misrepresentation of liberal Chris- 


tianity. Such churches are surely spiritually dead, 
and even when they have been long buried the evil 
which they did lives after them. 

For weal or woe, numbers always count in church 
life. Large numbers do not always count for the most 
good. Small numbers may count, and many times 
have counted heavily, for righteousness or for evil. 

It is perhaps most reasonable to say that church 
members and ministers connected with small church 
groups should look with suspicion on the doctrine, 
“Numbers don’t count.’”? They should search their 
minds and consciences to see if they are not running 
away from failure, or to determine whether or not 
they are just “enjoying religion” when they should be 
spreading it. And it is not unreasonable to suggest 
that church members and ministers in large church 
groups beware of unreflecting acceptance of the 
doctrine that numbers are significant because their 
numbers are many. Finally, all churchmen need to 
remember that, as all Jife demands growth, spiritual 
life demands growth in the graces and virtues of 
religion. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Behind us at Junch recently sat a group of young 
women discussing most critically the traits and eccen- 
tricities, physiological and psychological, of a lady 
not present, and whom they, curiously, called a 
friend. “Catty,’”’ we thought, and were promptly 
ashamed of ourselves. For downstairs in our office 
isacat. Aside from being quite frankly self-seeking, 
our cat is a model of virtue, quiet and peaceable, and 
serviceable in keeping us free from mice. And so we 
were ashamed of the injustice our thought did him. 
We therefore offer our apologies to the office cat, and 
to all cats who, whatever other vices they may have, 
do not gossip. 


Meanwhile our State Conventions go straight 
ahead taking ministers into our fellowship under our 
dual fellowship laws. One or two individuals in our 
history have appointed themselves a supreme court 
to declare that the action of two successive General 
Conventions is null and void, but these judges, luck- 
ily, can neither mandamus nor enjoin the rest of us. 


A book by Ernest Parry on Sermon Psychology 
says that no sermon, except under most exceptional 
conditions, should ever be over twenty-two minutes 
long. We like Parry and his views. And yet there are 
men who draw hundreds willing to listen to them for 
an hour. } 


What is this thing called economics, against 
which so many pet prejudices of our citizens go to 
smash? It seems to be simply the old-fashioned no- 
tion that two plus two equals four, and the newer 
notion that we live in a universe of law. 


A minister was severely criticised for ‘moving 
around so much.” One of the men who understood 
the minister said to the critic, ‘‘All that you mean 
is that this man should try to be like some one else 
rather than himself.” 
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The Sanctity of Human Personality’ 


Edna P. Bruner 


mE live in a society which fosters war, class 
#/ and caste distinctions, unemployment and 
dire need on the part of millions in a so- 

433} called over-production period, education 
sel all too often upon grades and not growth, the 
memorization of uncd-ordinated facts and not upon 
life and the issue of life. 

Why is this? 

There are many reasons—all interrelated and 
some scarcely discernible. I shall mention only four. 

In the first place, there are the popular concepts 
of religion and morality, education and thinking. 

Religion and morality are commonly associated 
with the acceptance of creeds, with living according 
to existing conventions or standards, and with being 
good in the sense of apparently not being bad. 

Think how many there are outside the liberal 
ranks (the liberals, be it added, have their own faults) 
who are very serious about the acceptance of a creed, 
whether or not the creed is actually understood, be- 
lieved or related to life. Think how many there are 
who make adherence to conventions and standards 
the summum bonum of morality, and in self-righteous 
indignation turn (with unchristian scorn) upon those 
who may intelligently and sincerely question the con- 
vention or standard if it brings suffering—not happi- 
ness—to individuals or to groups of individuals. For 
instance, how many there are who have to perjure 
themselves in order to obtain a divorce, or have to 
go to war against the dictates of conscience! Think 
how many there are who are good, not aggressively, 
whole-heartedly, and intelligently, for the sake of 
justice, truth, and growth as these are related to 
particular causes tied up with the welfare of man- 
kind, but good in the sense of apparently not being 
dangerous or bad, as John Dewey has pointed out, 
that is, good in the sense of being merely harm- 
less. 

What is there in our particular religion and 
morality, in so far as they fall into the lines I have 
indicated, that is intelligent enough, adequate enough, 
and dynamic enough to solve our great individual 
and social needs? 

In Jike manner, what is there in education that is 
intelligent enough, adequate enough, and dynamic 
enough to solve great individual and social needs in 
these instances-—and they are legion—where emphasis 
is put upon grades and the memorization of what is 
in this text or that, or, in the case of higher education, 
upon financial ability to pay, and not upon the de- 
velopment of the best possibilities of the boy or girl, 
the man or woman, not upon the joyous seeking out 
of facts and the organization of them in relation to the 
issues and problems of life, and not upon the encourage- 
ment. of thinking about life, its standards, relation- 
ships, and stupendous problems. 

What is there that will solve any individual or 
social need in the action of the superintendent of large 


*A thesis for the Commencement of the Theological School, 
St. Lawrence University, June 7, 1931. 


city schools who tells students—in a manner to kill 
their spirit—that, for no matter what reason, even 
illness, they can not come back for another year if 
they do not have a certain number of credits? 

What is there that will solve any individual or 
social needs, other than the acquiring of mere informa- 
tion, in much of the so-called religious education which 
puts primary or sole emphasis upon the knowledge of 
some Bible material and dodges or condemns intelli- 
gent, reverent study of the source of life, for example, 
or the gleaning of facts in connection with personal 
and social issues, and the development of attitudes and 
character intelligent and adequate enough to meet 
those issues? 

In short, what is there that will make the race of 
man better in putting anything—school rating, finan- 
cial ability, information for the sake of information, 
important as these things may be in their place—before 
the basic needs of the boys and girls and society? 
Shall we ever be better if we dodge the issues of life? 
If we dodge them in our education in the school, the 
home, the church, will society ever have the kind of 
trained intelligence that can make for a better social 
order? 

The second reason for our individual and social 
ills, particularly. for our problems of war, and economic 
depressions with their damning and destructive 
effects upon body and soul, is nationalism, imperial- 
ism, and militarism born basically of acquisitiveness 
on the part of a few and ignorant indifference on the 
part of the masses. 

There is neither time nor need to elaborate here. 
The kind of religion and education we have is partly 
to blame. Every historian of note speaks of nation- 
alism, imperialism, and militarism as primary causes 
of the World War. What I want to call your attention 
to particularly is that the average citizen has no direct 
part in planning war. 
terests, and that very vague but must-be-respected, 
loyally-defended, and ever-right thing, the nation, 
calls men to arms, they go. A few men plan it all. 
They do not take into consideration the common 
man. The common man was and is to blame, how- 
ever, in so far as he is lax enough to allow gullibility 
and credulity on his part (in the words of Kirby Page) 
to be major causes of the war. 

The second thing I want to note in this connec- 
tion is that the common man pays. He is the fodder 
for the cannon. He it is who is sometimes wont to 
ery over having to spend three billions of dollars 
annually for the education of his children, but who 
hasn’t whimpered over paying $2,124 731, 000, or 
68 per cent of his federal taxes, for the first nine 
months of this fiscal year, to the costs of war and his 
own destruction. 

In the third place, we have as a cause of our 
troubles what easily might be inferred from what I 
have already said, namely, a usually rather comfort- 
able middle class that i is easily satisfied, easily duped, 
and easily scared. 

This class includes most of us some of the time. 


When a few men, a few in- — 
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So far as our actions are concerned, we take it for 
granted that all good things come through politicians, 
and that, so long as we elect those belonging to our 
own party, all our ventures must be right and just, 
if not in the eyes of the other nations certainly in the 
sight of God. If we are so well satisfied with all that 
goes on that we make no effort to inquire into or to 
better things, it is no wonder that we are often duped, 
that, after the damage has been done, we learn that 
Germany was not solely to blame for the World War, 
and so on. 

It’s no wonder, too, that we are easily scared, 
that when, for instance, a bomb was thrown in San 
Francisco, killing ten people, and when some one 
shouted that “‘reds’’ were to blame, we were afraid—— 
afraid of Mooney and Billings in particular. But 
why are we not consistent? Now that every evidence 
indicates that these two men are innocent, why are 
we not afraid of the perjured: justice and those forces 
known or not quite known which threw the bomb, 
killed the ten people, and framed the two men? 

Comfortable middle class, easily satisfied, easily 
duped, easily scared! 

In the fourth place, we have the wars, class and 
caste distinctions, and the type of education we have 
because the individual, human element—the Sanctity 
of Human Personality—is lost, or at least limited and 
not made the primary cause for which we stand. 

Proof of this has already been given as regards 
war, and some tendencies in religion and education. 
Certain it is that whatever destroys human life, per- 
verts it, tramples upon it, or otherwise prevents it 
from developing to the full, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, disregards the worth, the sanctity, of human 
personality. 

Are war and some tendencies in religion and 
education the only examples one may find of human 
personality being made subordinate, or regarded as 
other than of supreme worth? 

What of some tendencies in business? 

The primary emphasis in business to-day is on 
profit. Capitalism is founded upon that. It has 
progressed to the degree that 80 per cent of the wealth 
in this country is said to be controlled by eighty people. 
So much of the wealth is on one side that there isn’t 
much left to be carried over in the form of profits. 
Business for this reason (and, I am fully aware, for 
others also) is at a standstill. 

We have, as a consequence, the paradoxical 
situation of more wealth, more food, and more manu- 
factured goods in the country than we have ever had 
before, and, at the same time, more need on the part 
of the people for these very things. Many of the 
people who have produced these goods have not been 
paid enough to buy them. Their personalities and 
needs are being sacrificed to profit, lack of planning, 
element of change, ignorance, and many other causes 
for the depression. 

I could cite example after example to show inex- 
cusable disregard for human personality (business de- 
pression or no business depression), but there is time 
for only one. 

I know a young man who works in a large meat 
packing company. He skins hams. It is exacting 
work—every ham must be trimmed just so. He is 


required to work fast. Last winter his average wage 
was $15.00 a week—some weeks it was only $8.50. 
He has an attractive young wife and as pretty a pair 
of twins as one ever saw. He is devoted to his wife 
and children. They are worth his devotion, but—can 
he support them on $15.00 a week or less? Any one 
who lives in a city knows that he can not. 

What of the industry in which he works? It has 
this last year paid as high dividends and added as 
much to its surplus (for the “lean years’) as it ever 
has on the average. Yet many of the men whose 
energies have helped to create those dividends are 
desperate—physically, mentally, and morally—in 
their need. 

“But,’’ some one said to me when I objected to 
such a state of affairs, “what do you want? Some 
men do not do very important work. You wouldn’t 
expect a man who stabs hogs to be paid very much.” 

What do I expect? 

I expect that all folks who do necessary work and 
do it well should be paid enough to maintain a decent 
standard of living, when they produce the means to 
that standard—a standard that will enable them to 
develop their best physical, mental, and _ spiritual 
possibilities. JI expect that they should be given the 
respect due useful citizens. I expect, too, in a different 
sense, that until the sacredness of their personalities 
is recognized and they are given their due economi- 
cally, business will never be better. Equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth is a necessity if business is to 
save itself. 

But, some will say, is human personality sacred? 
Why base all procedure upon that? : 

One’s answer, to be sure, will depend upon one’s 
point of view, which, in turn, will depend upon train- 
ing, habits, and so forth. Opinions, like time-space, 
are relative. ; 

However, let us think a moment. If human per- 
sonality is not sacred, what else is? What has more 
possibility? Name anything else—including profits 
and surpluses—and I venture to say they will not 
stand your own test. 

Why? 

The deepest experiences and _ satisfactions of 
human life come ultimately because sooner or later 
we all learn to care for some one in particular and for 
others in general. Wealth, reputation, achievement, 
and all else, sour, limit one’s life, or become useless 
unless shared with or related to other lives. 

That is not all. All the good we know, all the 
values we cherish, all progress, all wealth, aye, all 
life, come through human beings. 

If these things be true, why put the main em- 
phasis upon anything else? 

What if human personality—all human _per- 
sonality—is recognized as sacred? 

Religion and morality, education and thinking, 
will and must change. Emphasis will be put upon the 
fullest and finest development of life’s possibilities— 
physically, mentally, and spiritually—for ourselves 
and for all others. 

The most basic and the greatest problem that 
faces mankind is the problem of developing these 
personalities of ours that we regard as sacred. On 
what kind of folks we are, all our problems turn. Os 
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what kind of folks we are, the quality of our happiness 
depends. 

Our wisest men and women are not concerned 
primarily with building up bank accounts for their 
children. They are concerned with the far more 
difficult and all-important task of helping their boys 
and girls to grow into and to attain the kind of man- 
hood and womanhood that is in and of itself of su- 
preme worth—honest enough, kindly enough, intelli- 
gent enough, and skilled enough to enable them to 
earn their own living and to capably play their part 
in society. 

To this end, education and religion must work— 
in the home, the church, the school, the office, the 
shop, the farm, the playground, the community, and 
in the whole of life’s relationships. 

The question will not be whether John Jones 
has so many credits, but why hasn’t he? What is 
his need? What can we do to help him? 

The question will not be simply whether Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith believe in a creed, live according to exist- 
ing conventions, or are good in the sense of not be- 
ing bad, but are they honest, kindly, intelligent, in- 
formed, growing folk who are whole-hearted in their 
own joys and labors and equally whole-hearted and 
intelligent about their social responsibilities? In this 
regard the kind of morality that is apparently merely 
harmlessness will be seen for what it is—inadequate, 
and dangerous because of its inadequacy in allowing 
such things as war, perjured justice, economic de- 
pressions, and standards for the sake of standards, to 
torture, thwart, or slay the bodies and souls of 
men. 
If human personality is recognized as sacred, and 
religion, morality, education, and thinking become 
intelligent, adequate, and dynamic in their mission to 
make the highest development of all human life the 
goal, business will change. Every one will be given 
the means to the best life. 

What is more just? 

What is more intelligent? 

Why, in the name of wisdom, should any one who 
does honest, necessary work be made to starve in a 
country with more wealth, more produce, than it has 
ever had before—enough for all if properly dis- 
tributed? Why should any man, because of the 
particular work he does, if it is useful and well done, 
or because of the color of his skin, be looked down upon 
and his children denied the means to the best life? 

It’s not good economics. It’s not good ethics. 
It’s not good sense. It’s not human. 

The challenge is to all. No one is exempt. 

To disregard the sanctity of human personality is 
to fail to respect one’s own personality, cheat it, 
narrow it, and limit it. 

We can, if we will, start changing attitudes, learn- 
ing facts, and resolving by all the gods to be and do 
better to-day. We must if we are to find our own 
fullest and truest life, and are to save society. 

As Universalists we have a particular responsi- 
bility. We declare our belief in the universal brother- 
hood of man, the leadership of Jesus, note the signif- 
icance of his ethics, and the rights and possibilities of 
all men to grow into harmony with the Divine. Can 
we live up to it? Can we make our religious education 
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for children adequate? Can we do more than that— 
make our churches vital adult educational centers 
where men and women may fellowship, study and 
learn together, through research groups, forums with 
authoritative speakers, etc., after they have left school, 
are out into the world, know life’s needs, and the 
necessity not only for trained leadership but for 
trained masses? The very possibility of what the 
church may do to help create an actively intelligent 
public opinion is in itself a challenge. 

To recognize the sanctity of human personality 
and to accept the challenge that comes with the recog- 
nition is not to presto change solve or find the solution 
to all our problems. 

The task is not so easy. Mr. Young has said that 
no one can tell us what is exactly right or wrong in 
business. Some of us think that no one can say 


‘specifically. what is right or wrong anywhere. The 


problems are too complicated, and are ever-changing. 
But some of the old standards in religion and education 
have failed. Let’s change those standards! Profit 
as the predominating motive in business has failed. 
Let’s change that motive! If the deepest satisfac- 
tions and experiences of human life, all the good we 
know and all the values we cherish, come through 
human beings, let’s make the highest welfare of man- 
kind our aim! 

If we are to do these things, we can’t be stand- 
patters, self-righteous or idle. Life, in the words of 
Dr. Kilpatrick, is a mixture of the habitual and the 
novel, that is, of the new and the old. Every mo- 
ment, every act, sets in motion a new set of permuta- 
tions and combinations of life that are unending. If 
we are dead or dying, then we can afford to be content 
with the status quo, delighted with ourselves, or un- 
employed—individually and collectively. Chaos won’t 
matter. But if we are alive and growing, there will 
always be problems. The demand is for the kind of 
trained intelligence and the kind of dynamic nobility 
of character that can solve the problems, develop a 
nobler manhood and womanhood, and yield deeper 
and more eternal satisfactions and joys to one and 
all. 

This demand leaves no place for conceit or 
stupidity. If we are inclined to think that the other 
fellow is not so good or doesn’t matter, let’s reverent- 
ly meditate upon the world’s great men who have 
sprung from lowly circumstances to serve the world 
in its need. Let’s recognize the sanctity of human 
personality. lLet’s check up on ourselves, our re- 
ligion, our economics, our loves, and everything else. 
If we would respect our own personalities and develop 
them to the full, and are to solve the world’s problems 
as they emerge, let’s ask ourselves if we would want 
to live as the poorest are obliged to live, if we would 
want our own children slain in war or separated from 
others by caste and class. Let’s ask ourselves: Who 
are we to hold others down, to put money or any- 
thing else (useful but lifeless stuff) against the evo- 
lutionary product of the ages—the living human soul, 
with God-given possibilities and rights, if you please, 
to grow into harmony with the Divine? And if we 
are Christian, let’s remember the saying of Jesus: 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
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The Superiority 


me =a HE priest was in perfectly good ecclesiastical 

aoy, standing, but he passed by his broken brother 
without hesitation. The Levite was entirely 

2 correct in his churechmanship, but with 
equal ease he passed by on the other side. Both were 
churchmen of good repute, respectable members of 
their religious orders. But an everlasting shame clings 
to these professional pietists in just recompense of 
their heartlessness. The infamy of their ecclesiastical 
exclusiveness was pilloried once for all time by the 
Master Brother of the race, for they had eclipsed 
spirit with form. These brutal ecclesiastics were in 
the unholy grip of shameless pride, a superiority com- 
plex that set at naught the gracious fellowship of com- 
passion and made them grossly inferior to a semi- 
pagan Samaritan. 

There is no more pathetic fact in Protestant 
churchmanship than the childish sense of superiority 
that clings like a pestilence to the sectarian groups of 
the Christian Church to-day. No measure of denial 
or explanation can assuage the self-evident fact that 
the denominationalist does consider his particular church 
superior. Acknowledge as he may the virtues of 
other faiths, he can not escape the feeling, however 
inchoate or irrational it may be, that his own church 
is to be preferred to any other. I know that many 
churchmen will repudiate this characterization; but 
these form but a slender minority of the great hosts of 
church people, clerical and lay, all over the land. For 
every liberal churchman who has outgrown the sense 
of sectarian superiority there are literally scores who 
are enslaved to it. 

The ridiculous aspect of this consciousness of 
being ecclesiastically superior appears in the evident 
fact that not one churchman in a score has any reason 
whatever for his denominational-mindedness. Very 
seldom has a church been chosen with any definite or 
deliberate judgment. Most sectarians have simply 
inherited their sectarianism and are no more respon- 
sible for it than they are for the color of their eyes. 
And the most vociferous devotees are commonly the 
ones who were born into their communions, were 
reared in certain habits of religious thinking, have 
assimilated a particular ecclesiastical code and have 
become acclimated to a specialized religious atmos- 
phere. By the time that some religious maturity 1s 
approximated—and occasionally it is—the bent for a 
specific form of churchmanship is deeply fixed. 

All of which means exactly that if the Episcopal- 
ian brother had only been born of Congregational 
parents he would be as stoutly opposed to the historic 
episcopate and all its implications as he is now de- 
voted to it. If our Baptist brother had been reared in 
the Episcopal Church he would be as stubbornly 
against immersion as the only method of baptism as 
he now determinedly clings to it. If the Disciple and 
the Presbyterian could have exchanged parents in 
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childhood they would have exchanged churches at the 
same time. Denominational loyalty has about the 
same rational content that is involved in choosing 
one’s own parents. 

Now, no one will deny that our denominations, 
the major divisions at least, originated in desires for 
purer or different forms of worship and a greater 
measure of religious liberty. Noble spiritual ideals 
gave rise to new norms of Christian character and new 
codes of Christian conduct; pilgrimages had to be 
made from lands of ecclesiastical bondage to promised 
lands of spiritual freedom. But these victories of 
the human spirit have been long validated; they have 
passed into history. They will be forever precious as 
achievements of the past, revered as heroic adventures 
in discovering larger continents of the soul’s dominion. 
But they have little bearing on the terrific religious 
tasks of our own times. The North and the South 
were once tragically divided over a great political and 
moral issue; but that is no reason or even excuse for 
perpetuating a Mason and Dixon’s line in our day. 
Ancient animosities and outworn issues have no re- 
spectable place in the presence of our modern urge to 
equality of brotherhood in all its forms. 

But to return to our superiority complexes. 
Let us have some plain speaking, but kind withal. 
Does baptism by sprinkling confer any atom of 
spiritual grace more than that which is available in 
baptism by immersion? Or, conversely, does the re- 
cipient of baptism by immersion have any advantages 
of grace above his fellows who have been baptized in 
other ways? What is desired here is not an explana- 
tion, an apologetic, a defense or an appeal to anybody 
or anything; but a fair yes or no. Does the Lord’s 
supper administered by a Disciple pastor have one 
whit less of sacramental grace than when adminis- 
tered by hands consecrated by the historic episcopate? 
Or, on the other hand, is not the holy sacrament re- 
ceived from the hands of a bishop just as efficacious 
as if administered by the hands of a Congregational 
minister? Here again, what we most need is not 
explanation or argument, but yesorno. The question 
is solely one of spiritual experience, of elemental re- 
ligious values. 

Or, to approach the matter from a similar angle. 
Does any denominational group dare to claim for its 
members superior graces of the spirit because it pos- 
sesses a superior faith, a superior code, a superior vir- 
tue above other denominations? I know full well 
that all these questions are almost childish in their 
simplicity; but we can not escape the fact that they 
are fundamental for spiritual values. The sectarian 
superiority complex rests upon a foundation that is 
irrational, unspiritual and anti-Christian. It has 
no vitality whatever for spiritual living or Christian 
service. It is an ecclesiastical attitude that ought 
to have been abandoned long ago; for in the face of 
the equality of all Christians before God it is as grace- 
less as it is futile. 

This superiority complex in religion has yet 
another manifestation that savors not a little of pride 
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without adequate provocation. It is the notion that 
has affected more than one communion with the 
“bridge” idea of mediation. 
Congregational Church as being a chosen “bridge 
church” which was to become a mediating faith for 
other Protestant groups. But this idea came to me 
during my early years in the Congregational fellow- 
ship after I had been transferred from the highly- 
organized battalions of Methodism. I have since 
come to have little faith that any denomination can 
rely much upon its own peculiar virtues for “bridging” 
anything anywhere. Nothing short of a direct reve- 
lation will ever convince me that any communion is 
divinely ordained for bridging any ecclesiastical gulf 
whatscever. And the self-appointment of any church 
for such an enterprise is like to prove as little trust- 
worthy as the bridge of San Luis Rey. 

The desperate need of our denominations is 
humility. We are so sodden with sectarianism that 
we simply can not see straight spiritually. So ac- 
customed are we to our divisions that we do not un- 
derstand how utterly un-Christian they are. Let 
this sink sharply into our hearts—if we dare. Most of 
us will not face the matter with any finality. But 
there are some terrible questions that are inescapable. 
What did Jesus really teach in regard to spiritual 
equality? What is his judgment now on the church 
that is his body, broken into a hundred divisions 
each of which is claiming his especial approval? How 
dare any church assume his favor? Note this: 
There are in our own land literally thousands of 
churches in which Christ himself would not be eligible 
for membership. There are thousands more that 
could not allow him to approach their communion 
tables. Others there are which could not permit 
Jesus to give the bread and wine at his own “‘Lord’s 
supper.” It is the scandal and it ought to be the 
shame that any church bearing the name of Christ 
should tolerate either moat or barricade before the 
table of our Lord. Whose table is it, anyway? 
Yours? Mine? Does it belong to your church? Or 
my church? Is not any assumption of proprietor- 
ship sacrilegious? We may not coarsely wrest from 
the blessed hands of Jesus the chalice that belongs to 
him alone. The bread of life is his bread; we have 
not the slightest authority over it; he alone has juris- 
diction over it, by right of eminent spiritual domain. 
To deny any disciple of Jesus access to his table is to 
be guilty of gross impertinence. How far have we 
fallen from the gracious and loving fellowship that 
Jesus taught and lived! 

But the sectarian has another contention—and 
he is frequently contentious! Each denomination, 
he says, has made a valuable contribution of some 
worthy spiritual ideal which was needed for the full 
expression of the Christian faith. Granted. But 
these several adventures have already entered into 
the history of the church and have been accepted or 
allowed in varying degrees by all the diverse constitu- 
ents of the great body of Christ. But why should 
the gifts once given be persistently bestowed in- 
definitely? Freedom to worship God according to 
the dictates of one’s own conscience was a real and 
honest issue some centuries ago. It is no longer an 
issue in any civilized area on earth. Why waste 
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precious time and energy in featuring matters which 
are no longer even controversial among enlightened 
churchmen? Why give a major place to the review- 
ing of parades of veterans, worthy though they are 
for having fought with faith and valor the conflicts 
of former days, when the spiritual battle-front of 
our own era is in such sore need of reinforcements? 
The churches of to-day need less of veterans’ reunions 
and more of recruiting for service. 

Moreover, the sectarian system fosters a de- 
generative religious inbreeding. Continuous con- 
formity to ecclesiastical type produces a less vigorous 
vitality for spiritual living. The form and the code 
tend to take the place of essential religious practise, 
and correct churchmanship unconsciously supplants 
in some degree the primary privilege and obligation of 
discipleship with the Master. One may punctiliously 
observe all the ecclesiastical commandments from 
his youth up and yet be spiritually immature and un- 
worthy. There are indeed rare souls whose devoted 
churchmanship went hand in hand with a saintly 
character and measureless good works. The good 
Bishop of Bombay comes to mind. But for the vast 
majority of Christian churchmen sectarian emphasis 
hinders rather than helps the full and free realiza- 
tion of fellowship with the mind and heart of the Mas- 
ter: 

Less devotion to the peculiarities of the denomi- 
national habit and greater fealty to Christ himself 
would release vast resources of spiritual power for a 
needy world. 

Organizations of artisans may increase the ef- 
fectiveness of such workers, but in religion the result 
is different. When those who adhere to a sectarian 
system are grouped together the specialized doctrine 
is like to receive more devotion than the deeper mat- 
ter of obedience to the daily will of Jesus. But when 
disciples of diverse beliefs are united in one body for 
worship and work, personal opinions in the affairs of 
theology and ecclesiasticism are automatically sub- 
ordinated, in large measure, to the more important 
business of helping ito build the kingdom of God 
among men. In the same church body there should 
be those who believe in immersion and those who do 
not; those who uphold the historic episcopate and 
those who reject it; those who invest holy communion 
with sacramental grace and those who celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper as a memorial of deathless love. Here 
each would be persuaded in his own mind, as the wise 
St. Paul exhorted; and no one would disparage the 
beliefs of his fellow-members who thought differently. 
With such an arrangement the sectarian superiority 
complex would die of starvation. 

But can anything be done in this direction? 
Certainly. Anything can be done, even the impossible, 
when there is a determined will to do it. The fre- 
quent exchange of pulpits is a good thing both for the 
clergy and the laity. But this is little more than a 
It ought to be possible to ex- 
change congregations as well, or at least parts of con- 
gregations. Let fifty members of a Baptist church 
worship with a Presbyterian congregation in ‘exchange 
with half a hundred members of the latter church: and 
not once only but often, and with other faiths too. A 
sufficient amount of Christian fraternalism like this 
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would in time break down any middle wall of partition 
however high or strong. 

If this plan of congregational exchange seems to 
be too difficult—and it would not be easy—it ought 
to be feasible to hold frequent union services of holy 
communion. Let the pastor and members of one 
church invite the pastor and members of a church of 
another denomination to be their guests at a special 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Generous reci- 
procity in this area of fellowship would do much to 
cast out both pride and prejudice among the disciples 
.of the Master. The practise of this Christian com- 
radeship would also reveal the grace of all those 
churches that truly believe in the equality of all Chris- 
tians before God. 

But nothing can correct our distorted institu- 
tionalizing of the gospel of Jesus save a constant and 
insistent effort to understand and obey the way of life 
that he lived and taught. His blessed teachings 
have naught of division in them; they are innocent of 
any shred of sectarian creed; they involve no basis 
whatever for any assumption of denominational 
priority; they afford not the slightest ground for any 


superiority complex anywhere. Jesus proclaimed a 
way of living for all men and-all nations, not a sys- 
tem. of hard-and-fast theological doctrines. He came 
to establish no ecclesiastical code but to bring a more 
abundant life for all the children of men. 

When Jesus was in the flesh his only real enemies 
were of his own household. The bigoted churchmen 
of his day were the chief opponents of his good news 
that the kingdom of God was at hand. To protect 
their own fossilized institutions they denounced his 
gracious words of comfort and forgiveness and set 
at naught his blessed ministries of healing and re- 
demption. When they could do no more they silenced 
him on a cross. 

The enemies of Jesus are still of his own house- 
hold. The descendants of the ancient Pharisees still 
hinder and harass the world-redemptive ministries of 
our Lord. Controversies about superiorities and pre- 
ferment still provoke his gentle reproof, “I am among 
you as he that serveth.”’ How long will we continue 
to break the loving heart of our Master by contend- 
ing for the man-made and unchristian things that 
divide us? In God’s name, how long? 


Cruising Hither and Yon 


XXX. Northward in the Car 
Johannes 


could not start north on Memorial Day, 
and we did not want to motor on the 
Sunday after a holiday, so we put the trip 
off to Monday morning. Late Sunday 
we had a rain such as the old inhabitants used to call 
a cloudburst. It broke sewers, filled cellars in some 
sections, and stalled motor cars. Water a foot deep ran 
over the Conduit Road, and travel was delayed be- 
tween Richmond and Washington, and in various 
other places. It rained all night Sunday, and was 
raining when we got up Monday morning. When we 
started off at 9 a. m. it was pouring, and kept it up 
all day. 
There is something pleasant about motoring in 
heavy rain. One sits in a car perfectly protected, his 
windshield wiper gives him visibility, the roads are 
not crowded with merry-makers, there is no dust, the 
country is washed clean, and one has a sense of con- 
quering adverse conditions. All the way to Balti- 
more, and on to Belair, the rain kept pelting at us; 
then it settled down to a drizzle, modified by showers. 
All the creeks and rivers were full of swirling yellow 
water. Nobody was working on the land, of course. 
But when we stopped for a moment near Belair the 


- wood thrush was singing in the bushes near the 


road. 

Just before reaching the wide valley of the Sus- 
quehanna one crosses the narrow, beautiful gorge of 
Deer Creek. Here we pulled off on to a side road 
along the water, and had our sandwiches and hot 
coffee. A cardinal grosbeak kindly came out of the 
woods and hopped around in the wet grass near us, 
getting his lunch at the same time, and a Carolina 
wren was calling for a teakettle. It was very cosy 
in the car, with the rain, more gentle now, pattering 


on the top. We needed no teakettle, for we had one 
thermos with something boiling hot, and another 
with something cold. 

There is a vivid contrast between the big motor 
roads, three strips or four strips wide, with trucks and 
cars moving steadily at forty or fifty miles an hour, 
and the little narrow roads or lanes where one can 
linger without feeling that the Twentieth Century 
Limited is bearing down on him. 

There is sweet rest when one’s own motor stops, 
and attention is relaxed, and one finds himself in a 
wild woodsy place with the makings of a peaceful, 
satisfying meal. I like the little inns and hotels along 
the way, too, but in some moods nothing can match 
a peace like the gorge of Deer Creek on a stormy 
day. 

Then after lunch we had the joy of reaching a 
river which we always watch for, whether in motors 
or on the train, and that is the Susquehanna. The 
dam and power plant at Conowingo, on this great 
river, were a revelation to the Madame. She had 
not been that way since it was built. Beyond the 
Susquehanna she began to exclaim over the beautiful 
farming country, and the rich-looking herds of cat- 
tle. 

At Oxford we found a detour which for some 
reason carried us north to Cochranville. Instead of 
following it back to the. route which we had left, we 
went on over good roads to Parkesburg, and then to 
Coatesville, where we struck the Lincoln Highway 
running east of Lancaster. We were at Valley Forge 
by 2.30, and drove all over the National Park, up to 
the Observatory, and finally to the Memorial Chapel, 
of which we had heard so much. The chapel, a 
Gothic structure, was full of scaffolding, and we could 
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not get a true idea of it. It seemed rather short to us. 

The glass of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington has been likened so often to 
this glass in the chapel at Valley Forge that we studied 
it with care. Like the glass in the church at Wash- 
ington, it glowed on a dark day, especially the window 
above the chancel, where the reds have been used 
with great effect. 'The Madame liked the windows, 
but she had heard them praised so highly that she 
was a bit disappointed with them. Certain it is that 
our people need not fear that these windows will 
make their own in Washington seem cheap and in- 
adequate. 

Mr. Hoover had been at Valley Forge only forty- 
eight hours before, and the papers were full of com- 
ments on his address. The Philadelphia Bulletin said: 
“President Hoover could have chosen no more op- 
portune time, no better place, for his reminder to the 
people of the United States that there are national 
crises in peace as well as in war. It was a day when 
thoughts were turned to the memory of men who en- 
dured for the establishment and preservation of 
American institutions. It was the place where 
Washington and his little army stood fast against dis- 
couragement, the fear of failure, and the lure of relief 
if they would forsake their faith. It is a good place 
to go back to and listen and think.” 

We debated whether we should stay at some 
hotel outside of Philadelphia or face the homeward 
bound traffic between 4 and 5 p. m. The question 
settled itself. We got by the only hotel we knew 
about, and ran into the region of magnificent estates 
around Berwyn, Bryn Mawr and Merion. We had 
friends out that way whom we should have been glad 
to see if we had known just how to reach’ them, but 
we were in the maelstrom and were swept along, 
and at last were on Market Street, then on Broad, 
and so to our hotel. 

We picked the hotel because it was associated in 
the minds of both of us with a Universalist General 
Convention in 1905. It was a headquarters for 
church people then. It was quite different now. 
Just why these hotels feel that they have to have 
jazz and entertainers in their main dining room I 
do not know. Maybe most people who go to hotels 
like it. But they are a poor, hipped, depraved lot of 
folks if they do. To the raucous syncopation and 
the dancing of two or three couples between courses 
soon was added half a dozen half-naked women under 
the orders of one of the “cheer up” boys in full evening 
dress. At least there was no cover charge. There 
ought to have been a jazz rebate. But I could not 
complain much, for I was in a mood of deep thankful- 
ness. 

All unwittingly I had come near being a prin- 
cipal in a tragedy. On arrival I had lifted an old 
wooden screen about a foot to survey better the 
chances of getting down nine stories in case of fire, 
when the screen toppled out into busy Broad Street. 
I heard it crash, saw some chauffeurs run, and had 
some hard moments until I could get down to the 
lobby, where I heard the clerk say: “Sorry it hap- 
pened, sir. Luckily it hit no one.”’ Grave accidents, 
I suppose, are always like that, unforeseen, sudden, 
terrible. 
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One of the surprises of the trip was the quickness 
with which we were able to get out of Philadelphia, 
and to the place in Rumson, New Jersey, a little north 
of Asbury, where the Madame and her family have 
had summer homes for many years. From the City 
Hall in Philadelphia we motored north two or three 
squares, swung right on Race Street, and were headed 
straight for the bridge over the Delaware. On the 
New Jersey side we soon hit Westfield Avenue and 
then ran into the pike for Burlington and Borden- 
town. We never had so much road in long straight 
stretches before. The great pike swung around 
most of the cities, and then headed for its mark like 
an old Roman road. Only the Romans never had 
roads three and four strips wide. No more vain 
honking the horn at a noisy truck unable to hear one 
who is coming up behind. One shoots by without 
changing speed. When we reached Rumson at 10.30 
(daylight time), we went to work to repack the car 
so as to get in the pictures and dishes that we were 
picking up. None of the relatives were there. Two 
old servants of whom we were fond, recently married, 
were hard at work getting ready for a branch of the 
family arriving in two days. They were a great help 
to us. 

When the work was done, we spread a blanket 
under the large white oaks and sat down to the lunch 
that we had with us, and with hot coffee made for 
us by Annie, the cook. Now that there was a chance 
to really look at it, it seemed as if the place never had 
been so beautiful. The rains had made everything 
fresh and clean. The sun was warm, the breeze cool 
—“like an October day,’ said Chris, who was cutting 
the grass. A distinguished surgeon from, New York 
and his family were moving into the big house while 
we were eating, but we were not near enough for them 
to notice us. We had a sense of great freedom and 
relief. We hated to go. I especially hated to start 
for the traffic of New York in the afternoon. My 
engagement in the city was at 9.30 the next morning, 
but we had assumed that we must be there the night 
before. We started the motor, drove to the little 
cottage which now is rented from the owner of the 
big place by a sister-in-law, and were saying our good- 
bys to the cook when she said: “If you want to stay 
why don’t you stay? Everything is ready.” Well, 
why didn’t we? Why shouldn’t we? We could tele- 
phone our relative and explain it. We could get up 
early and motor to New York before traffic got bad. 
Why not? It was obvious. I ran the car to one 
side, jumped out, put a big chair in the sun, and went 
to sleep. It was great. Later we had walks through 
the woodland, observed the birds and flowers, visited 
favorite haunts of other days, ran up to the store, a 
mile away, for chops and asparagus, and finally had 
the sunset over the Navesink and the lovely high- 
lands. Water, electricity, gas—all had been turned 
on in the cottage that day. Annie had a bedroom 
ready, and we reveled in the peace, quiet, the twilight 
chorus of the birds, our own home cooking, and the 
great open spaces. In place of the traffic jams of 
New York we had ideal peace and beauty. 

On our walks about the place we found eighteen 
species of wild flowers in blossom. It is certain that 
I did not see them all, and probably I did not set 
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down all that I did see. The dark red blossoms of the 
columbine especially pleased the Madame, as they 
took her back to childhood. In the fall the sedge 
pinks, in the early summer the columbine, were among 
her treasures. Both the wild strawberry and the 
bramble, or blackberry, were in blossom, two or three 
kinds of clover, buttercups and daisies, two of the 
chickweeds, sorrel and both true and false Solomon’s 
seal. Two striking things were the meadow full of 
blue-eyed grass all around the fresh water pond, 
and beautiful cinnamon ferns on the edge of the 
meadow. 

The little cottage at which we spent the night 
once was used by a gardener. It has been moved 
about the place, but now stands on the edge of the 
lawn, on the edge of the meadow, on the edge of the 
woodland, at the beginning of what is called “the 
ramble,” and by the side of the road. Never was a 
place better located to see all that is going on among 
birds or humans. Here we heard and saw the black- 
crowned night heron, the little green heron, the king- 
fisher, and watched the soaring osprey. Thirty-one 
birds came around that afternoon and evening. For 
some, like the cardinal, Carolina wren and tufted 
titmouse, it was the northern limit of their range. 
Others, like the brown thrasher, go farther north, 
but we seldom happen to see them. Still others, like 
the catbird, tanager, Maryland yellowthroat, Balti- 
more oriole, great crested flycatcher, meadow lark 
and peewee, are our daily associates at the farm. 

The basis of all the bird music at this place on 
salt water is the ‘‘O kee lee” of the redwinged black- 
bird. He is the chief citizen of this bird community, 
the old males most resplendent in their buff and scar- 
let epaulets. The striking singers are catbird, car- 
dinal and brown thrasher. The wildest note is that 
of the osprey. The minor chords are introduced 
by the mourning doves, and the far away calls by the 
bob-white and the meadow lark. Nor must I ever 
leave out the common song sparrow, who furnishes 
music when so many others are silent, or the exultant, 
happy burst of melody from the house wren. 


Always the Madame is a little sad when she. 


reaches her old home, as I am, at least for a few hours, 
when I reach my old home. One inevitably thinks 
of the changes of the years, of who it was that always 
was watching and waiting for the car to come, of the 
big circle that always gathered on the porches or 
before the fire, now nearly all gone. But then, sup- 
pose we did selfishly hang on to them. What comfort 
could they have with the infirmities of the years? 
It may be that now they are living where the weight 
of the years is rolled off. 

We did not linger for the dawn chorus the next 
morning. We were up betimes—very betimes—in 
fact 4.15 a. m. daylight saving, off at 5.15 and uptown 
in New York at 7.30 a.m. Not having driven in New 
York in years, I could not figure on the time. We 
even considered dodging New York, leaving the car 
somewhere in New Jersey, going up on the west side 
of the river as far as an uptown ferry and then cross- 
ing. I have discovered, however, that dodging dif- 
ficulty is dangerous. To drive straight to it 1s easiest 
and best. In motoring especially, if one wants to 
make time he had better take the big roads and not 
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try to go around. Up from the Jersey Coast to New 
York runs one of those big roads that go straight as 
an arrow, through cuts and over fills, curving easily 
to avoid towns. Especially would it be foolish to try 
to go over the wide Jersey meadows, or through the 
congested Jersey towns, in any way but the direct 
way. Theroad we took led straight to the Holland 
Tunnel under the Hudson. This, too, was an ex- 
perience, for it was our first time through. The Mad- 
dame liked it about as much as she does the tooth- 
ache, but it was soon over, we were back in daylight, 
running to a traffic lane marked uptown, and before 
we knew it we were in beautiful Central Park almost 
at our destination. 

That afternoon we drove to the Bronx, made 
some calls, started up the river, got off the road and 
did not recover it until almost at Newburgh. There 
are so many good roads that it does not matter much 
if one is off, provided he knows his direction. The 
intricacy of the roads in the Bronx, however, was well 
hit off by a nephew used to motoring around New 
York. He said at breakfast, “God help you if you 
are going into the Bronx.” 

The road northward on the east side of the Hud- 
son runs through beautiful suburbs and extensive coun- 
try places. Along the walls and near the houses the 
rhododendrons, massed with great skill, were in 
blossom. ; 

At Peekskill we had expected to cross to the west 
side on the Bear Mountain bridge, but we missed the 
turn and went on to Fishkill and to Beacon, where 
we took the ferry to Newburgh. In a beautiful 
hotel overlooking the Hudson, in a friendly atmosphere 
and with everything comfortable and reasonable, we 
spent the night. The newer hotels will have to move 
fast to keep up with this hotel, named after the 
early Palatines of the Hudson Valley. After dinner 
we prowled around an old eighteenth century grave- 
yard while the wood thrushes sang in the shrubbery 
of the gardens. 

The trip northward in the car was about over, al- 
though the loveliest scenery was ahead of us. We 
chose to go through the heart of the Catskills. Our 
route was north to Kingston, then back from the 
river around the Ashokan Dam, so to Phoenicia, 
Shandaken and Big Indian, to Roxbury with many 
memories of John Burroughs, and then on to Grand 
Gorge, Stamford and Summit. 

It was a beautiful day on which to reach Summit, 
the highest incorporated village in our county, and 
some say in New York state. 

One of the general stores in the little village 
furnished us with eggs, butter and fruit, and then all 
we had to do was to let the car down as gently as 
possible into our hollow nestling against the side 
of the Summit Mountain. 

Everything was there waiting for us at the farm 
except the keys to get in, but that detail never stops 
us. 

The water was making music as it fell into the 
tub, the oriole was flashing his colors in the tops of 
the old apple trees, breeze and sun were in their hap- 
piest partnership, and the sounds and the silences of 
the country-side brought a welcome from something 
so deep it almost seemed as if it came from God. 
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The Good Will Tour 


III. 


In Bonnie Scotland 


Stanley Manning 


=a the Good Will Tour should come to an end 
5 2 now, with only Scotland visited, many of the 
party would feel that it was worth the entire 
4’ cost. 

The service on Sunday morning in the Unitarian 
church in Edinburgh was the high point of the trip 
so far. It was an informal service, the opening wor- 
ship conducted by Dr. Ashley A. Smith, a brief 
message of greeting from the pastor of the church, 
the Rev. W. B. Tavener, the message by Dr. Walter 
H. Macpherson, and the benediction by the Rev. 
E. L. Conklin. 

‘Mr. Tavener, in his message of welcome, spoke of 
the need of good will between the nations, saying in 
substance: “Military experts all over the world are 
preparing for slaughter; this good will party and we, 
also, are trying to prepare the spiritual resistance 
that shall prevent it.” 

Dr. Macpherson spoke of the purpose of the 
Good Will Tour, of the beginnings of the Universalist 
Church in America, and especially of the growing 
internationalism of American thinking under the in- 
fluence of the economic depression which we could 
not escape. President Hoover’s proposal of a year’s 
moratorium on war debt payments, which could not 
have been made with any chance of popular accept- 
ance and support a few months ago, is one striking 
evidence of this change. 

Several times the congregation, although reared 
in the conservative Scottish tradition, broke into 
applause, quite prolonged at the end of the address. 

At the close of the service many of the congrega- 
tion and most of our party adjourned to the social 
hall adjoining the church, where little groups con- 
versed on topics of mutual interest, varying all the 
way from the unusually fine weather with which we 
have been favored to the reasons for our refusal to 
join the League of Nations. In several cases mutual 
friends were discovered, and one of the ladies had 
visited the church in Derby Line, Vt., but before Mr. 
Conklin’s pastorate there began. 

The conversations were informing on both sides. 
It was difficult for them to understand that Mrs. 
White, from Pasadena, had traveled as far by train 
as by steamer to reach Scotland, and the difficulty 
there is in securing enough uniformity of public 
opinion to lead to a complete reversal of national 
policy from one of isolation to one of participation in 
world affairs. Particularly was it difficult for them to 
understand why we have so far refused to join the 
League of Nations, when we have taken the lead in 
other measures looking toward peace, international 
understanding and economic relief, such as President 
Hoover’s recent proposal and the Washington Con- 
ference for the limitation of armaments. 

For our part we learned some of the limitations 
under which a free church labors in a land where there 
is an established church, where there is no oppor- 
tunity whatever for that voluntary co-operation of 
churches such as the Federal Council and many state 


councils represent, and where the established church 
is so closely allied with the state, and incidentally 
with the status quo, that it is an almost negligible 
factor in social advance. 

So Sunday’s service was of great interest and 
value, a decisive and successful one, toward the ac- 
complishment of the purpose of the Good Will Tour. 

Other things we have learned, also, or have seen, 
which have made a lasting impression on us, things 
entirely unconnected with the church. 

Never have I seen a city in which there is so much 


and such evident abject poverty as in Glasgow. The 


lower East Side of New York and the lower West 
Side of Chicago a generation ago were suburbs of 
paradise compared with the slums of Glasgow. The 
first thing we noticed was the number of street beg- 
gars and panhandlers, men, women and children. 
The condition is not surprising, for Glasgow is a 
shipping and ship-building center, and these indus- 
tries, particularly the latter, are at a low ebb. The 
Glasgow papers, one day while we were there, carried 
the news that between 63 and 64 per cent of the ship- 
yard workers were unemployed, and that there had 
never been a period in which so little new construction 
had been started, since steel became the common 
material of which ships are built. 

This, naturally, has produced a ferment of social 
unrest and discontent in a proportion unknown at 
home, showing itself in various protest meetings, some 
of the unemployed, and some of the employed, against 
the suggested and attempted reductions in even the 
present low wages. 

A recent count shows that there are in Scotland 
80,000 families living in one-room tenements. In 
most of these there is no stove, only a fireplace for 
both heating and cooking. 

It is a revelation calculated to test our faith in 
universal brotherhood. It would be so easy and 
pleasant to congratulate ourselves on our relative 
good fortune, “and let the rest of the world go by.” 

But after one has been here, and has seen—and 
smelt—this poverty, he never can do that, unless he 
is one of those callous souls whose bliss would be 
augmented by looking over the ramparts of the 
heavenly city and witnessing afar off the torments of 
the damned. 

There has been much else besides this for mem- 
bers of the Good Will party. On our first evening 
in Edinburgh there was a surprise dinner for Dr. and 
Mrs. Macpherson on the occasion of their twenty- 
fifth anniversary. There were toasts and other ex- 
pressions of good will, and then a sing in the drawing 
room that included the Bridal Chorus from “Lohen- 
grin,,” “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” and some of the 
favorite Scottish songs. 

There was a trip to Abbotsford and Melrose 
Abbey, the romantic sail on Loch Lomond, the tallyho, 
with the red-coated driver and all, to the head of 
Loch Katrine, another sail that took us past Ellen’s 
Isle, a motor ride through the Trossachs, and then 
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the sight of such historic spots as Old Kilpatrick, 
where St. Patrick was born, Dunbarton, Stirling and 
Linlithgow Castles, the field of Bannockburn, and 
many here in Edinburgh. 

Best of all was the visit to Ayr and Bonnie Doon, 
and the birthplace of Bobbie Burns—but it would 
take Johannes to write another Cruising story to do 
that justice. 


It will take many a good will tour, by people on 
both sides of the water, more of them by our Uni- 
versalist folk, more of them by every group, before 
Bobbie Burns’s vision is realized—but perhaps we are 
helping by this tour to realize it, at least in our own 
hearts, 


“That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brithers be, for a’ that.’ 


Little Flames on Wings 
EG; Hoggarth 


!—)N parts of India and Africa, fireflies light up the 
a | path at night, “flashing incessantly like me- 
teors and making the bush seem as though 
ior angels were flitting hither and thither.”’ Seen 
for the first time they give the night a new enchant- 
ment. Of one of his visits to America E. V. Lucas 
said that were he asked to state in a word his most 
exciting experience he would reply, “‘Fireflies.”’ ‘I had 
never seen a firefly until, one hot, still, murky night 
in Washington, I saw them flashing among the trees 
beside the long lake which ends at the beautiful Lin- 
coln Memorial. What could those fugitive embers be, 
I wondered, as I watched them sparkling here and 
there, kindling mysteriously in the void and as mys- 
teriously extinguishing. Later during my visit I was 
to sit in gardens with the miracle going on all around 
me.” 

Beebe, the American naturalist, tells of a lonely 
exposed tree he once saw, bathed in moonlight, and 
yet gleaming as brightly as if silhouetted against 
complete darkness, by the greenish light of numberless 
fireflies. On one branch he pulled down he counted 
twenty-six, as close together as blossoms on a Japanese 
cherry branch. There were hundreds of them, all 
clustered in candelabraed glory. 

He stored the memory of them as one he “‘could 
draw upon at need in distant times of pain or intol- 
erance or perhaps in some lull of battle, the thought 
of a tree all aglow with living flames in the moonlight 
of the Convict Trail.” 

Curious stories are told of the cucujo, the firefly 
of the West Indies. When Sir Thomas Cavendish 
and his party first landed in the West Indies, says 
Edward Step, and in the evening saw lights moving 
in the woods, they thought their enemies the Spaniards 
were advancing upon them, and they sought refuge by 
re-embarking on their ships! It is said that long ago 
natives in the Spanish West Indies used these living 
lamps instead of candles, and when abroad at night 
traveling, hunting, or fishing, they tied a cucujo to each 
big toe and needed no other light! On certain festival 
days in June fireflies in great numbers were collected 
and fastened to the dresses of young folk and to the 
trappings of horses upon which they rode through the 
streets after dark. 

In Japan apparently fireflies are caught, and put 
into small wire cages and sold for decorative purposes 
on festive occasions. 

Women in the tropics often wear hair-nets con- 
taining fireflies, and parties in Japan, in summer, are 
hardly complete unless cages sparkling with the lights 
of fireflies are hung all about the grounds. 


In Cuba, fireflies are often kept as pets, or worn 
as ornaments in the hair or in bouquets of heliotrope 
or jasmine. 

A gourd punched with small holes in which a 
dozen fireflies are placed makes a first-rate lamp, good 
enough to read or write by, and is a commonly used 
light among the poorer classes of Cuba. 

In places where fireflies are found, boys and girls 
look forward to seeing the first firefly of the season, 
and in former days it was supposed to be an omen of 
good luck to be the first of the family to see the fire- 
fly’s twinkling lights. 

In the old days in America, when as yet the In- 
dians were in possession, there was a firefly game 
played in the evening after sunset by Indian cihldren. 
After some one had given the word to start, they be- 
gan to catch the fireflies, thousands of which flitted 
about in the grass and bushes. Each child had a tiny 
basket into which the little insects were thrown as 
fast as they were caught. As they darted about in 
their quest, they sang in chorus what has been called 
a weird and haunting melody. “In the Indian lan- 
guage and sung to Indian music,” says A. S. Young, 
“Tt is very lovely, but even in an English translation 
it is not without charm, as these first few lines show: 


“Firefly! Firefly! bright little thing, 
Light me to bed and a song I will sing. 


“Give me your light o’er the grass as you creep, 
Then I will cheerfully go to my sleep. 


“Lend me your lamp as you fly o’er my head, 
Bright little firefly—light me to bed.” 


“When the leader called Time! in Indian fashion, 
the children flung themselves down upon the ground 
to count their treasures. The one who had the 
greatest number of fireflies won the game. One by 
one they counted the flying lamps of Mother Nature, 
and set the insects free again, unhurt.” 

On the other hand, in some places it has been held 
to be a sort of sacrilege to catch these little flames on 
wings. W. H. Hudson, in ‘The Purple Land,” tells of a 
tiny fellow who, having caught a firefly, took it excited- 
ly to show his father. 

“The saints forgive you, my child. Go, little 
son, and put it back on the grass, for if you should hurt 
it the spirits will be angry with you, for they go about 
by night and love the linterna that keeps them com- 
pany.”’ 

. beautiful superstition, surely! One at least 
that keeps reverence alive, by its sense of the mystery 
of things. 
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The Young People’s Christian Union Convention 
Max A. Kapp 


ES WO powerful forces conspired to make the 
‘| forty-third annual Convention of the General 
m Wel Young People’s Christian Union at Turkey 
ome! §~Run, Indiana, July 7 to July 12, unusually 
striking and memorable. The first of these was the 
unique setting. In a large State Conservation Park, 
fifty miles from Indianapolis, with the indescribable 
beauty of mighty trees, lovely forest streams, and 
matchless summer weather to lend inspiration to the 
occasion, the Universalist Young People found an ideal 
place for a youth convention. 
The second of the forces which colored the as- 
sembly with significance was the liberal spirit of quest, 
the genuine desire to serve the serious causes which 


challenge the hearts and consciences of modern youth. . 


The ferment of the intellectual and spiritual unrest 
was shown by the action of the convention which 
scught to change the motto of the Y. P. C. U. from 
“For Christ and His Church,” to some slogan which 
expressed more adequately the living needs and as- 
pirations of young people to-day. Further, the young 
people memorialized the General Convention of the 
Universalist Church to start a movement to revise 
the statement of the Universalist Profession of Faith 
in “the direction of the universals and unities of world 
religion.”” And the same forward thrust of interest 
and growing responsibility was indicated by the in- 
tense concern which was manifested in the cause of 
world peace. 


Turkey Run Park 


Turkey Run Park is one of several state parks 
under the supervision of the Conservation Commission 
of the State of Indiana. The name is derived from 
the fact that, in the early days, a certain hollow was 
used as a sort of ambush into which the wild turkeys 
were driven, so that they could be more easily hunted 
by the settlers. To-day no killing of any animals in 
the park is permitted. One senses a deep reverence 
for every living thing in the attitude of the nature 
guides who are on the grounds to teach an under- 
standing of the wild life in the park, and to guide 
guests over the forty miles of scenic trails which run 
through the park. Deep canyons, cool and beauti- 
ful, split the sandstone rocks, and form a score of en- 
trancing beauty spots. Creeks and rivulets tinkle 
over the shaded stones, and flow at length into Sugar 
Creek, which empties into the Wabash River. And 
added to all this are a delightful inn, adequate to 
house some hundred or more guests, and a dozen or 
more roomy cabins where one can do a little roughing. 
And even this list does not exhaust the attractions of 
the park, for there are tennis courts, ample play 
grounds for baseball, and splendid facilities for swim- 
ming. 


The people of Indiana are enabled to use the park 


for recreation at a reasonable price because it is 
operated on a non-profit making basis. Universalist 
young people of the West discovered this spot some 
years ago, probably through Sidney Esten, Chief 
Nature Guide of the park, who was formerly active in 


the Universalist ministry. For the past two years, 
Mid-Wes-Inn, a conference group of Universalist 
young people, has been holding meetings here. Start- 
ing with a registration of twelve, the conference in- 
creased to twenty-four the next year, and this year 
already promises to have forty Unioners signed up for 
the courses of the conferences. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, at- 
tended the convention for a few days, and started the 
crowd on moonlight hikes, for he was one of the first 
to wander out with Sid Esten into the solemn loveli- 
ness of the Indiana nights. 


Some General Impressions 

In analyzing the procedure of the convention, it 
soon became apparent that the business was entirely 
of a constructive nature, without any of the issues 
which have made the last few conventions battle- 
grounds of bitter opposition. In the last three as- 
semblies, the young people have had the new constitu- 
tion to quarrel about. The matter was settled at 
Boston last year, when the new constitution was 
finally adopted. The serious issue of whether or not 
the Y. P. C. U. would continue with a policy of sup- 
porting the mission work in Japan and Texas was also 
settled, temporarily at least, at Boston, last year. 
The question of attempting a merger with the Uni- 
tarian young people, while remaining as an interest- 
ing possibility, did not loom as a burning issue. 

It would seem that the period of readjustment 
and reorganization which was so badly needed in the 
Y. P. C. U. has resulted in the erection of an or- 
ganizational mechanism which the young people are 
now anxious to see put to work. ‘“‘We are on the way 
to something. Let’s go’—this atmosphere prevailed 
in the sentiment and expression of the convention 
members. 

All along the line, the speakers emphasized 
the conviction that a new, clearer, understanding of 
our Universalist position in the world of liberal re- 
ligion had emerged out of the doubts and struggles of 
the past few years. A feeling that most of the irri- 
tating uncertainties in regard to immediate procedure 
had been largely settled manifested itself. There 
were many indications that Unioners were ready for 
an expansive program, ready for a crusade to win 
back churches and people who had fallen out of the 
ranks, ready for a campaign to carry the Universalist. 
youth movement deeper into the life of the church. 


High Spots 

Unquestionably, the high spot in the convention 
came when Thomas Que Harrison, worker for the 
National Council for the Prevention of War, addressed 
the convention on Friday morning, July 10, on the 
subject, “Christianity and War.’”’ Harrison left the 
ministry to take up work for the Council because he 
came to the conviction that the world had not learned 
its lesson from the World War, and was plunging 
blindly and inevitably towards another conflict. which 
would be the end of civilization. An ex-soldier,, 
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active in France in 1918, Harrison joined those who 
conceived it their duty to mobilize the idealism of 
youth in the world so that another war would be im- 
possible. 

Simply, honestly, and yet with terrific force, 
Harrison outlined the position of the early Christian 
Church as it was faced with the threats of Roman 
nationalism and imperialism. The Christians’ re- 
fusal to serve in the Roman legions, and their ob- 
stinate stand against emperor worship, he held to be 
entirely consistent with any conduct that dares to 
presume a Christian quality. Sketching the mili- 
tarism and the underlying nationalism in our own 
country and in our own time, Harrison left it for his 
hearers to understand that they had to make the 
same tragic choice that the first Christians had to 
make. 

Harrison’s appeal to a group of religious young 
people was on the basis of their religion. He said 
that if they believed in a God, that belief would lead 
to an understanding of what peace meant in the con- 
structive life of humanity. And if that belief had 
any reality in the human heart, it would send people 
into the world clamoring insistently that armaments 
be reduced and the machinery of international arbi- 
tration be perfected. He urged the immediate entry 
of the United States into the World Court. He also 
contended very strongly that the United States 
should take the lead at the next disarmament con- 
ference in subscribing to “budgetary reduction of 
armaments.” 

When Harrison finished speaking he received a 
tremendous ovation from the young people, who were 
applauding both him and his sentiments. 
din was ringing, Harrison sat with his head bowed as 
if in prayer, or, perhaps, as if he were receiving a bene- 
diction. 

The enthusiasm of the convention at this point 
was crystallized into the following recommendations 
and resolutions: 


Resolution No. 17 


Whereas, the security of civilization is threatened 
by the menace of war, and as war is often the result 
of the lack of proper judicial machinery for the settle- 
ment of international disputes, therefore be it resolved 
that this convention go on record as urging: 

(1) The institution of American representatives 
to the Disarmament Conference of 1932 to pledge the 
United States to complete co-operation in a world 
program for the drastic reduction of armaments, in- 
cluding the acceptance by our Government of the 
principle of budgetary limitation of expenditures along 

with the other Powers; the support of a permanent 
disarmament commission for the settlement of inter- 
national dispute. 

(2) The immediate entry of the United States 
into the World Court. 

(3) And that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States as an expression 
of the sentiment of this Convention. 


Recommendation No. 18—World Peace 

Realizing the necessity for an enlightened public 
opinion regarding the Disarmament Conference: 

(a) We recommend that each Union incorporate 
in its program for the fall of 1931 an intelligent study 
and discussion of the issues involved. iJ 


While the © 


(6) We further urge that each local Union secure 
as many Signatures as possible to a petition to the 
proper authorities asking that the United States take 
the leadership in a program for a decided reduction of 
armaments. 


(c) We further recommend that each local Union 
act as an energizing factor in building world disarma- 
ment committees in local communities. 


The Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., delivered a stir- 
ring address on Wednesday night, July 8, on the 
subject, “Liberalism in a Changing World.” The 
import of this address was that liberalism was not a 
provincialized movement among certain sectional 
theologians and communities. Rather, Dr. Etz 
asserted, it is a world-wide development, a dawning, 
becoming force in the thinking and behavior of the 
modern world. The fact that a large liberal move- 
ment has started in the Philippines, that people in 
many lands and of many creeds see in liberalism the 
object of their quest and the answer to their needs, 
led Dr. Etz to assert that the creative power of the 
modern faith was just beginning to come realistically 
to grips With the real problems of the age. 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, minister of the Universalist 
church at Peoria, Illinois, spoke Saturday morning, 
July 11, on the subject, ‘Vital Issues Confronting 
Modern Youth.” Painting a picture of the buoyant 
expectancy of the young people fifteen years ago, Dr. 
Scott declared that the experiences of the last two 
decades had been disillusioning, tragic, but not with- 
out their challenge and promise. He said the young 
people of to-day must realize “that we have only a 
toe-hold on civilization,” and that progress, if it is to 
come, must come out of the realistic visions of de- 
termined human beings. Citing the difficulties which 
science and materialism have put in the way of re- 
ligion, Dr. Scott maintained that the needs of the 
human, social world constituted the greatest justifica- 
tion for vigorous, open-minded religion to-day. After 
his address Dr. Scott answered a series of penetrat- 
ing questions put by the Unioners, who were evidently 
anxious to know how certain practises under the 
capitalistic system affected the Christian Church and 
its place in modern culture. 

A report of the business session will appear next 


week. 
* * * 


ATTAINMENT 
With every rising of the sun, 
Think of your life as just begun, 
The past has canceled and buried deep 
All yesterdays: there let them sleep. 


Concern yourself with but To-day, 

Grasp it and teach it to obey 

Your will and plan. 

Since time began To-day has been 
The friend of Man. 


You and To-day: a Soul Sublime, 
And the great Heritage of Time. 
With God Himself 
To bind the twain. 
Go forth, Brave Heart, 
Attain! Attain! 
O!d Sanskrit Poem. 
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Improving the Christian Leader 
Sheldon Shepard 


=] KNOW nothing about those matters of which 

4 threats are made “‘to bring them out into the 
BM) open.” (There may be compensations for 
me) being so far away from Boston.) However, 
even at this distance, I have heard faint rumblings. 
In the midst of certain whisperings, mutterings, nega- 
tions and generalities, let me essay the task of making 
a few positive observations and suggestions. 

Observation I: The Christian Leader is a good 
paper. For the size and influence of our denomina- 
tion, it is an extraordinarily good journal. Real 
genius and application have gone into the job of giving 
the paper its place of leadership in the country. Of 
all the denominational jobs I know anything about, 
publication of a church paper is the one we carry on 
with the highest degree of success. Every other ele- 
ment of our denominational life needs overhauling and 
revamping more than does the Christian Leader. The 
paper is the nearest we can show to an example of 
doing our task with efficiency, influence and leader- 
ship. 

Observation II: Suggestions of improvement and 
change should always be positive, especially when we 
are dealing with an outstanding success. It is a trite 
but timely saying that tearing down is easy, but 
building is difficult. No way has ever been discovered 
of doing anything which could not be criticised. A 
little misunderstanding or misinterpretation, then a 
little heated argument, and before long Jesus hangs on 
the cross. 

Any one who undertakes to criticise an open, ag- 
gressive institution like the Christian Leader should be 
able to say, “Thus and so will produce improvement.” 

Observation III: There are differences of opinion 
upon the value and suitability of different phases of 
activity. Any change would seem to some one to 
threaten destruction of the very meat and heart of 
the paper’s success. An individual’s dislike of a cer- 
tain method of procedure is no guarantee that its 
removal would not grieve others. Therefore sugges- 
tions for improvement should follow the line of least 
resistance and of established direction, to the end that 
there be as little disturbance as possible. In any 
program of improvement, every present value should 
be conserved. 

With these observations as a background, may I 
be permitted to make a few suggestions, it may be of 
slight importance, but I believe in the direction of 
general improvement. 

Suggestion I: The Christian Leader evidently 
aspires to occupy a place of leadership in a widespread 
denomination, and in the whole religious thought of 
the nation. Rightly so. With that end in view, cer- 
tain little appearances of provincialism might be 
rubbed off. 

There are phases of the Leader which read too 
much like a local news sheet. The impression that 
Universalism is Bostonianism, and that one’s import- 
ance to the denomination varies inversely as his dis- 
tance from Boston, might be slightly lessened by 
putting reports of the Boston preachers’ meeting in 


the division of the paper devoted to church news. If 
there are other preachers’ meetings, they should 
have a co-ordinated report. 

“Cruisings,’”’ undoubtedly a highly valued feature 
of the paper to some people, properly belongs in a sort 
of home or magazine section, not (in the kind of paper 
the Leader hopes to be) in the conspicuous headline 
position. I can not imagine any church paper ever 
becoming great with the editor’s delightful, but per- 
sonal and intimate, account of his wanderings given 
the front page headline in large black capitals, with 
every other article in the paper subordinated in lower 
case letters below the editor’s feature. It indicates 
a lack of balance. It smacks too much of provincial- 
ism. 

Suggestion II: Editorial comment should be 
confined to the editorial columns and separate articles 
by the editor. Explanations, criticisms, estimates, 
judgments and discounts before or after articles and 
“reactions” are out of order. I do not think the 
letters in “‘Reactions” should be headed by a title in 
which the editor cleverly shapes the thought of the 
reader. Talking about freedom of expression through 
the paper, let us allow it, unadulterated with positions 
to dull its effect. Let the editor use the editorial 
columns and his own articles for expression of his 
views. That should satisfy any man who loves free- 
dom. Then when space is given to any article of 
another, give it a fair chance to make its own im- 
pression, free from editorial introduction or postscript. 
Give “reactions” a full, free expression by printing 
them without comment, answer or headline. 

Suggestion III: The line is hard to draw, in the 
pastorate or in the editorship, between the freedom 
of the individual to express his own opinions and 
the obligation of the spokesman to speak for the group 
he represents. There must be adjustment between 
the two. This suggestion is not the kind by which 
any one can tell another what he should do. It calls 
rather for a delicate and considerate adjustment of 
thought and action. 

I believe the editor would be a bit wiser to recog- 
nize more fully the fact that a denominational paper 
is not published for the purpose of giving an editor an 
organ for the expression of his own private opinions. 
He can ethically use the columns of the church paper 
only for those expressions of his opinions which seem 
to him to be an expression of the denomination’s pur- 
pose, or seem to him to be a point to which he wishes 
to lead the denomination. Convictions of the editor, 
not germane to denominational interest and not im- 
portant enough to him to be made part of a program 
of advancement for the denomination, have no legiti- 
mate place in the journal. 

This is similar to the obligation under which 
every pastor works. He must lead the thought of his 
people, and he should express their thought. I be- 
lieve the wise editor of the Leader could make it more 
expressive of Universalism if willing to let it be less 
expressive of himself. | 

Suggestion IV: The progress made toward using 
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the Leader as an instrument of denominational edu- 
cation and direction should be continued. Not more 
space is needed, but greater effectiveness. I should 
like to see repeated instructions to the churches as to 
what they should do about quotas, Japan, General 
Sunday School Association, Southern work, etc., with 
definite information and suggestions as to procedure. 
I should like to see a greater denominational efficiency, 
loyalty and enthusiasm growing from those pages. 
I should like to find in them every week some guides 
in increasing the interest of my church in the larger 
work and in enlarging our service to the denomination. 
At present those pages seem too much like family 
talk, or matter hurriedly written to fill an assigned 
space. They need more purpose, information, direc- 
tion, helpfulness, challenge. 

Suggestion V: The Christian Leader is genuinely a 
leader in the formation of the spirit of tolerance and 
wide fellowship. Its attitude is to be commended 
and the good work should go on. 

But the paper is not the leader it should be in the 
formation of denominational spirit, enthusiasm, pro- 
gram and accomplishments. We need desperately a 
sense of purpose, a vision of task, a feeling of comrad- 
erie in great endeavor. No agent of our activity has 
opportunity to achieve that result like the denomina- 
tional paper. In any denomination, its journal (or 
journals) must assume a large part of the responsi- 
bility for the condition of the constituency with ref- 
erence to enthusiasm, co-operation and accomplish- 
ment. 

The paper needs to shift its viewpoint in this 
connection. Instead of complaining that we are a 
certain kind of people, or even accepting ourselves as 
such and such, it should help us become our best selves, 
and attain that which we have not yet apprehended. 

Conclusion: I should be willing to wager that if 
given the opportunity to edit any page of the Christian 
Leader, I could not do it one-half as well as it is being 
done. I am ready to admit that, with the paper at 
its present stage of success, perhaps we should not 
tamper with the set-up at all. We might well say: 
“There is one Universalist institution which is taking 
its rightful place in the country. Hands off!” 

But no institution has yet developed to its best. 
Progress is an indication of further possibilities. There 
are vast potentialities of loyalty and enthusiasm we 
do not have. Let us look for their development. 
Surrendering none of the accomplishments we have 
made, let us understand that we have not attained, 
but strain every nerve toward the future, and press 
on toward the goal set by our title—the Christian 
Leader. 

* * 
Comments 


On Observation I: Overstated. On Observation 
Il: True. On Observation III: No comment. On 
Suggestion I: We will fight against the tendency to 
play up news of the city in which the paper 1s pub- 
lished at the expense of news from other places, but 
we will use anything vital we can get, whether of 
Boston or Chicago. The Boston ministers’ meeting 
can be crowded off page 2 any time by any other 
ministers’ meeting well reported, but it will have to be 
crowded off, not taken off. As to Cruisings, if we did 


not think that they belong we should never print 
them. As to their leading too frequently, the point 
is well taken. On Suggestion II: No. We make a 
more interesting paper by the method we pursue. 
Our object is to serve our readers, not our contributors. 
On Suggestion III: No. The truth is the only guide. 
If the whole denomination is wrong, in the opinion 
of the editor, he should say so. To be sure, a wise 
editor of a religious paper will not fill space with his 
personal views on phrenology or the care of little 
chicks, but anything relating to the main currents of 
religion—denominational or non-denominational—be- 
“longs in the paper. On Suggestion IV: True as to 
every department of the paper, editorial and other- 
“wise. On Suggestion V. True: Wise. Always has 
been our viewpoint. Probably we do not so much need 
to shift our viewpoint as to do better work. On the 
conclusion: Modest, but probably not true as to Mr. 
Shepard. We have many men who could make good 
editors, and doubtless some who could make greater 
editors than any we have had. It is certain that we 
have resources undeveloped, and ought constantly 
to be at the job of developing them. 
We are grateful to the writer for his friendly 
suggestions. 
The Editor. 


* * * 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND CHRISTIANS MERGE 
William E. Gilroy 

In reporting for one denominational fellowship the official 
gathering of another fellowship, interpretation is more important 
than reference to detail or to the sensational high lights of dis- 
cussion which the daily newspapers play up, regardless of what 
is often the resulting utter misrepresentation of the spirit and 
action of the gathering and the meetings as a whole. Too often 
we are apt to assume that it is only our own particular denomina- 
tion that is thus misrepresented, and to take at their full apparent 
value the newspaper reports and sensational headlines that are 
equally misrepresentative of other bodies. 

The National Council of Congregational Churches and the 
General Christian Convention, meeting in Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, Wash., from July 25 to July 3, and uniting at this session 
under a newly constituted national organization, to be known as 
the General Council of Congregational and Christian Churches, 
has not been free from the headlining of sectional opinions and 
actions in sensational ways, to the consequent neglect of final 
decisions of the entire Council which were of the greatest sig- 
nificance. 

First, as to the uniting groups and the nature and basis of 
their union. The General Christian Convention represents a 
fellowship of about 100,000 church members, scattered through 
the country, but having its greatest strength in the Middle West 
and in certain parts of the South. It is the group which has 
had its headquarters at Dayton, Ohio, and which has been rep- 
resented in religious journalism by the Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
recently amalgamated with the Congregationalist, and by the 
Christian Sun, which is still published at Richmond, Va., and 
which has incorporated with it the former Southern Congrega- 
tionalist. 

This group arose out of revolutionary and post-revolution- 
ary times in three independent movements of religious revolts 
in different parts of the country and affecting three other bodies, 
or four—the Congregationalists and Baptists in New England, 
the Presbyterians in Ohio, and the Methodists in Virginia. The 
three groups later became united in a national fellowship which, 
in the course ofits history, has been chiefly in small rural churches, 
with a few strong city churches and with several well-establishe 
educational institutions. 
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Dr. F. G. Coffin, of Columbus, Ohio, has been the president 
of the Convention, and should have been present at Seattle to 
lead his group into the union, but unfortunately he was taken ill, 
and his offices were performed, very efficiently, by Dr. D. B. 
Atkinson. 

As the Christian churches are virtually Congregational in 
polity, though with a more highly developed denominational 
consciousness than has been evident in the very undenomina- 
tional Congregationalists, the union has been possible on a very 
free and simple basis, emphasizing freedom in the fellowship of 
autonomous local churches and spiritual association upon the 
basis of Christianity as a way of life, rather than as a creedal 
or theological system. The new General Council is virtually a 
readaptation of the Congregational National Council to meet 
the needs and methods of both former groups. 

The essential unity of the two groups became quickly mani- 
fested in the fact that in the most controversial issues discussed in 
the General Council whatever cleavage was apparent did not 
follow group lines. Dr. Atkinson presided with calm effective- 
ness during the stirring and difficult debates on the Council’s 
findings on national, social and international questions, and Chris- 
tians and Congregationalists were indistinguishable as such in 
the discussions and decisions. 

The Council at this biennial session made a radical departure 
from all former programs in devoting a large part of its eight-day 
session to sectional seminars, to which the various delegates 
were assigned, and which, after intensive and thoroughgoing 
discussion, in which sharp differences of opinion developed, 
brought their findings for further discussion into the whole Coun- 
cil in the closing days of the session. Six such seminars were 
established under effective leadership, with approximately one 
hundred delegates in each. The seminars were devoted to these 
respective subjects: (1) The Gospel and the Individual; (2) The 
Gospel and the Family and Youth; (8) The Gospel and the 
Church; (4) The Gospel and Community Life; (5) The Gospel 
and National Life; (6) The Gospel and International Life. 

The general method of seminars discussing major subjects, 
and reporting to the whole was, I believe, adapted from the 
Lambeth Conference. There was apparently unanimous agree- 
ment regarding its interest and effectiveness. Never have major 
issues in church and social life had such free and thorough dis- 
cussion at any former Council. The method has made for wider 
range and intensity, and in reporting back to the Council the 
danger of partial and sectional action has been averted. 

The subject of birth control evoked keen discussion and 
division within Seminar I, but the seminar’s finding, endorsing 
the Federal Council’s committee’s statement, was accepted by 
the Council without division. There was a general feeling that 
the seminar’s statement in its findings was much superior to that 
of the Federal Council’s committee, both in its wording and in 
its constructive attitude, putting ‘‘control’’ not on the side of 
negation, but on the positive responsibility of parents and the 
right of every child to be born well. 

The Council divided on a section of the report of Seminar VI, 
urging upon our government the recognition of the Russian 
Soviet government, but the recommendation was carried by a 
substantial majority. Colonel Raymond Robins made a deep 
impression by a vigorous speech expressing his strong dissent 
from the Russian Soviet principles, both economically and polit- 
ically, but pointing out that recognition did not imply approval 
of one government by another, but simply a recognition of de 

facto conditions. The failure of the United States to follow Great 
Britain and France in recognizing Russia was, he declared, a 
barrier to world peace and to better relations. 

The most crucial division developed over a preamble in the 
report of the same seminar in which the advocacy of the Golden 
Rule in all relationships of life was linked up with the unchristian 
character of restrictions upon immigration and obstructive 
tariffs. 

The statement was ultimately modified and was passed 


by the:Council. ‘The Council seemed to be agreed upon the néed ° 


of Christian principles in legislation and upon the fact that the 
Golden Rule had little part in present immigration and tariff 
restrictions, but many delegates were not prepared to accept the 
principle that the Golden Rule necessarily meant the abandon- 
ment of all restrictions. 

The Council unanimously commended and supported the 
action of President Hoover in calling for a moratorium on inter- 
national debts. It reaffirmed its former uncompromising stand 
on such questions as prohibition and law enforcement, at the same 
time urging more thoroughgoing education regarding the evils 
of the liquor habit, and expressing its opinion that the ultimate 
solution of all problems could come only through the spirit of 
Christ ruling the hearts of men in their relationships with one 
another. 

The Council almost unanimously adopted a vigorous reso- 
lution urging the reconsideration by the Supreme Court of the 
Macintosh case and approving the minority decision by Chief 
Justice Hughes as an exact statement of what many Christians 
have conceived to be the rights of conscience in relation to 
government, and the recognition of such rights in the legal and 
political history of this country. A resolution urging the com- 
plete separation of military training from tax-supported schools 
and colleges, except those specifically established for the purpose, 
was carried without division and with only a few protecting 
voices. 

The Council urged upon its entire constituency the duty of 
sacrificial devotion in the present economle and _ industrial 
crisis, and the need, not only of maintaining unimpaired the enter- 
prises of home and foreign missions, but of having every church 
member permeated with the missionary spirit. The meeting of 
the home and foreign missionary and educational societies with 
the Council was commended as tending to leaven the whole 
Council with the missionary spirit of devotion. 

The work of the Federal Council of Churches, and of all 
agencies promoting church co-operation, was strongly endorsed. 
Resolutions were passed denouncing all illegal interference with 
the rights of free speech and action, and protesting against the 
conviction and imprisonment of men and women on doubtful 
or false evidence. 

The Council was notable for the patience and good temper 
displayed in all discussions and for the spirit in which it felt its 
way toward conclusions and utterances upon which the great 
majority, at least, could agree. One who has attended eight 
such gatherings since 1907 notes on the part of the Congrega- 
tional body a constantly progressive spirit and attitude and a 
constant tendency to register upon higher planes. Social utter- 
ances that occasioned long and crucial debate when adopted at 
Washington in 1925, at this Seattle Council were commonly taken 
for granted. 

The National Congregational Council has had in its mem- 
bership a number of Negro delegates, and the racial discrimina- 
tion of the hotels has been increasingly presenting a problem. 
Before considering any invitation for the next meeting a strong 
resolution was adopted, stating that any invitation must carry 
with it the assurance that there would be no local discrimination 
against Negro guests. A delegation from Cleveland, Ohio, 
then presented an invitation for the meeting of 1933, and this 
was unanimously accepted. 


* * * 


PUT ON SHOCK ABSORBERS 


It is strange. In all other days predestination, infant 
baptism, immersion, sacraments, and orders were issues of hot 
debate. How far off it allseems. To-day we are arguing about 
a living wage, birth-control, contraceptives, disarmament, and 
the like. It is a wholesome change of vocabulary, more direct, 
more candid, and dealing with the stuff of life, even if “culti- 
vated” ears are sorely offended. It is time to put on shock- 
absorbers and face the actual issues of our generation, one of 
which is the challenge of sex to the church.—Joseph Fort New- 
ton. 3% 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


GROWING BY DEGREES 


It is an old story that a college president, when asked to ex- 
plain the steadily enlarging endowment of the institution of 
which he was the head, replied, ‘“We have been growing by de- 
grees.”’ Of course, we resent the implication in the case of our 
own institutions of learning, whatever may be the case with 
others; but there is, we fear, quite a widespread suspicion that 
there is too close a connection between the gifts of money to col- 
leges and the conferring of academic distinctions upon the donors 
or their friends. 


The editor has just received a letter from a ministerial - 


friend, in which he expresses his conviction that this matter of 
conferring degrees has become a “‘huge joke.”’ He says that the 
latest and most correct interpretation of D. D., for example, is 
“Donated Dignity,” and he declares that a minister recently 

_ confessed to him that he had received the degree solely and simply 
because a good woman in his congregation had given him a large 
sum of money to pass on to his college. Moreover, our minis- 
terial friend says that a wealthy man who had been solicited for 
financial aid by several colleges, each one of which had promised 
to confer a degree upon him in return, gave vent to his opinion 
of this mercenary business in the following lines: 


“A college, unable expenses to meet, 
Once wrote this brief letter to me: 

‘If you will donate us five thousand, or more, 
We’ll confer upon you a degree.’ 
I’ve made large donations to several schools, 
And each gave to me a degree; 
But the only one that I really deserved 
Has five letters, F. A. R. C. E.” 


There have probably been entirely too many instances of 
this kind, but it would be altogether unjustifiable to draw hasty 
conclusions. ‘There is a great difference in the policy and prac- 
tise of various colleges, and some of them exercise a restraint 
and discrimination which is most praiseworthy. The unfortunate 
thing is that after a while most folks forget where the degree was 
secured, and remember only that the man hasit. In some cases 
it seems even to be self-conferred.—Reformed Church Messenger. 

* * 


THE PERSONAL LIBERTY OF THE ABSTAINER 


The twenty-five American mayors who have been visiting 
France as guests of the French government are back home. 
With all possible appreciation of the good intentions of the 
entertaining nation, it needs to be said that there is something 
yet to be learned about the gentle art of hospitality, one element 
of which is to avoid putting the guest into an embarrassing 
position. One may make heavy discount from the press reports 
by correspondents who had instructions to make a laughing- 
stock of the abstinence of the mayors who did not drink and the 
bibulousness of those who did. But even aiter that it appears 
that the formal entertainment of the mayors was based on the 
theory that mutual good will can be expressed in just one way— 
the offering and acceptance of champagne and other beverages 
of considerable alcoholic content. This quaint superstition has 
a long history, but there is no ground for adhering to it in an age 
as intelligent as this. It is a matter of common knowledge, even 
to French officials, that there are a good many people in the world 
who, for one reason or another, desire neither to imbibe alcohol 
nor to lend it any sanction. It is known that the United States 
contains so large a proportion of people who consider alcohol a 
social peril rather than the normal symbol of good fellowship 
that it has been placed under the ban of the law. Now, the 
private habits of an American citizen traveling abroad are no- 
body’s business but his own; but for the entertaining nation con- 
stantly to put a group of American officials publicly in a position 
where they, must either adopt the alcoholic symbol of good will, 
contrary to the consciences of some of them, or refuse to do so 
at the risk of seeming churlish, ill mannered, betrays a lack of 


delicacy and is a breach of hospitality. If the personal liberty 
advocates, who are so enthusistic about every man’s right to 
drink if, when and as he pleases, were as liberal minded as they 
think they are, they would recognize that the conscientious ab- 
stainer has at least an equally good right not to drink.—The 
Christian Century. 


* * 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DIFFERENCES ° 


No solution of the problem of the social order can have any 
lasting value which attempts to overlook the fact, or the impor- 
tance, of the differences which exist among men. Any one who 
looks at life from the standpoint of the doctrine of Maximus 
Homo (and there can be no enduring social order which is not 
based on some recognition of this doctrine) must see how mis- 
leading is the idea of ‘‘equality’”? as most men understand it. 
Human differences did not “happen;” they exist of Divine 
purpose in order to broaden and enrich life—to permit co-opera- 
tion rather than mere duplication in men’s efforts to be useful. 
It is not part of the duty of society to make men “‘equal”’ in the 
sense of cutting all of them to the same pattern; nor can giving 
the same opportunity to all men make them use it in the same 
way. The function of government is basically to preserve men’s 
freedom to grow, each one in his own way; though this involves 
recognizing certain dangers in the very differences that it must 
provide for. Noone could hold to a certain sort of individualism 
who kept in mind Studdert-Kennedy’s satiric picture of it: 
“ “Hivery man for himself and God for us all’—as the elephant 
said when he danced among the chickens.” And yet in the long 
run there is no sure way in which to cure this situation except 
to convince the elephants that their own freedom is best attained 
by conserving that of others. To attempt to turn them into 
chickens gets us nowhere. Force may possibly be necessary at 
the outset, but constructive results, here as always, can come 
only through the exercise of understanding good will.— New 
Church Messenger. 


* * 


TIME AND I 


However cynical or boastful Philip II of Spain may have 
been when he said, “Time and I against any two,” there is in the 
words a certain amount of truth. For any man the “T’’ is im- 
portant. A man must believe in himself or nobody else will be- 
lieve in him. The will to do is very important. King or peas- 
ant, the same thing remains true, and I must put myself into 
the midst of the fray or struggle if real results are to be obtained. 

But after we ourselves have done all we can, we must allow 
time to do the rest. The farmer is a patient man, and, having 
plowed his fields and sown the good seed, he does not indeed sit 
down with folded hands and sing to the seed, but busies himself 
with other useful tasks while, through the rainy and shiny 
months, the crops slowly ripen. The patient, convalescing 
after receiving skilful treatment by a physician, should not repine 
if strength does not at once come back, but should solace himself 
with the reflection, ‘““Time and I against any two ailments or 
melancholias!”’ 

There is, we believe, real comfort and cheer in this line of re- 
flection. So long as success is finally assured, one may patiently 
endure the slow passage of the hours. The best results, both in 
the physical and in the moral world, ripen slowly. He who 
hurries too much forfeits advantages, and has to begin over 
again. The art of education, said Rousseau, consists in losing 
time. Neither students nor any other servants of humanity can 
be hurried unduly. Men, like plants, must slowly grow. Ifa 
man wants to be just a cabbage he can manage a quick growth, 
but if his ambition is to become a stalwart oak he will have to 
measure his strength against the years. We must try, then, 
to get time on our side, putting ourselves in the situations where 
it will tell for us, and then wait for results with calm serenity of 
mind, since in our patience we possess our souls.—Zion’s Herald, 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


“THE GOOD OLD TIMES’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
In a recent number of the Leader, Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson 
Seys: 

I have also a keen memory of the old denomina- 
tional papers to which I referred and to some of which I 
was a frequent contributor. The Siar in the West, the 
New Covenant, the Gospel Banner, were regular visitors 
to my father’s home and later to mine. I am wonder- 
ing if “Conscientious Objector” knows anything about 
them save by hearsay. 

The ‘‘facts” are that these old papers were widely 
circulated throughout the denomination, they were 
published weekly, they had correspondents from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. They were not unlike the 
Leader of to-day in their make-up or subscription price. 
Indeed, as I recallthem, in their editorials, their denomi- 
national news, their general articles, they were not es- 
sentially different from our one and only ‘‘church paper”’ 
to-day. 


It may help us to determine whether we have gained or lost 
to know what those earlier papers were actually like. Twenty 
or thirty copies of them lie before me as I write. With the single 
exception of the Star in the West, all of them were four-page 
affairs, varying in page-size from that of the present Leader to 
afullfolio. Here are fair samples of what they were like: 

First of all, the Universalist Magazine. It had four pages, 
about the size of the present Leader page, and was published at 
$2.50 a year. Its contents were almost wholly theological dis- 
cussion. Its ‘‘church news” consisted of a list of marriages in 
the town of Boston and three death notices. Later, when it 
became the Trumpet and Universalist Magazine, edited by 
Thomas Whittemore, its character did not greatly change. 
Sermons and articles, four or five items of church news, a few 
marriage and funeral notices, also police court and fire notes of 
the town of Boston, filled up its four small pages, 

Or here is a copy of 1860, when its four pages had been 
doubled in size, largely, one suspects, to make room for adver- 
tising, of which there is nearly a page, including “‘consumptive 
cures,’”’ “‘the only discovery for restoring the bald and the gray,” 
“sarsaparillas’ and “bitters,” and “‘a fever and ague cure that is 
Nature’s infallible specific.” 

Dr. Tomlinson speaks of the Star in the West, published in 
Cincinnati. Of the eight pages before me, about the size of the 
present Leader, and printed so that it had to be unfolded and 
folded again to read its long articles, more than two are devoted 
to the biography of a deceased layman who was a justice of the 
peace in a small town, and another page to a correspondence 
relating to a proposed theological debate. 

Then there was the Evangelical Magazine and Gospel Ad- 
vocate, an eight-page paper published in New York and Utica. 
This, too, was mostly sermons and controversial articles, the 
amenities of which can be inferred from the characterization of 
a clergyman who had been identified with other Universalist 
papers as ‘‘one of the most notorious falsifiers of the truth that 
has disgraced the historic page of the 19th Century.” For news 
this paper contains five items about churches and ministers, four 
marriages, and one death notice. 

Or perhaps Dr. Tomlinson is thinking of the Universalist 
Watchman and Christian Repository, published in Montpelier, 
Vermont, by Eli Ballou, four pages for $2.00, or $2.50 “‘if not paid 
strictly in advance.” All the first and a part of the second of 
these four pages are devoted to the report of a sermon “delivered 
extemporaneously.” The church news consists of reports of 
three marriages, two deaths, one removal, and a fire. 

Dr. Tomlinson also speaks of the Gospel Banner, another 
four-page paper published by Dr. George W. Quinby at Au- 

gusta, Maine, for $2.50 per year. An issue of 1870 devotes more 


than a page to the great Universalist Centennial at Gloucester. 
There are a half-dozen items of church news, one wedding and 
two funeral notices, a half-column of directions for making sweet 
pickles, and the usual advertisements of patent medicines. 

Or it may be Dr. Tomlinson means the direct predecessors 
of the present Leader. The Universalist of 1866 was published 
by the Universalist Publishing House at 37 Cornhill, Boston. 
It also was a four-page paper, jor $2.50 per year. The copy be- 
fore me contains a two-and-a-half-column account of the Ver- 
mont Convention, a half-column of denominational news, an 
account of a Sunday School “‘Pic-Nic’”’ at Granby, Connecticut, 
and the advertising, which of course includes our old friends 
“Ayer’s Pills,’ ‘Peruvian Syrup,” the ‘‘World’s Best Hair 
Tonic,” and a column ad with the usual testimonials of ‘‘Hoff- 
land’s German Bitters.” 

It would not be difficult to get such advertising to-day. 
Some years ago a contract was laid on the manager’s desk for his 
acceptance, offering several hundred dollars for a modest amount 
of space to be used in proclaiming the virtues of a beverage which 
was then reported to contain a habit-forming drug. The manager 
returned it with a courteous note saying that we could not re- 
ceive such advertising. It came back by return mail doubling 
the amount offered for the same amount of space. If accepted, 
it would have meant more money than our total receipts for ad- 
vertising that year. 

Possibly an editor and a manager might be found to issue 
such a paper as these of “the good old times.”” But that would 
not be enough. To keep it alive for even a single year would 
require a new and different kind of subscribers and readers as 
well. 

Harold Marshall. 


* * 


WHY ONE DENOMINATIONAL WEEKLY? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why do we have only one denominational weekly to-day 
instead of the several which existed fifty years ago? The ques- 
tion may be briefly answered that the change is a product of the 
times. But some elaboration is necessary to make the answer 
informative. 

The independent, privately owned weekly which catered 
chiefly to a denomination in one state, and incidentally to the 
denomination at large, arose and flourished in the days of sharp 
sectarian distinctions and bitter theological discussions; when 
interstate communication was slow; when few periodicals were 
printed. The weekly denominational paper carried a wide 
variety of miscellaneous reading in addition to its religious 
matter. So these weeklies had a strong appeal as family papers, 
as well as the appeal to sectarian loyalty. In those days it was 
considered denominational disloyalty not to subscribe to your 
church weekly. 

Those were days, too, when our state organizations were 
very loosely united to a general convention. Each state was 
practically a law unto itself. This condition was recognized by 
those individuals who, in January, 1862, took the first step which 
resulted in the present Universalist Publishing House. They 
held a meeting in Boston to consider ways and means of estab- 
lishing “a denominational paper, to be the organ of the Uni- 
versalists of Massachusetts, and of such other states as shall 
elect’”’—so our historian Eddy records. 

Undoubtedly it was the intent of the Universalist Publishing 
House founders to have a weekly which should be the denomina- 
tional organ. But more than thirty years of changes were 
necessary before the plan was fully realized. sy 

In 1883, when my father assumed control of the Gospel 
Banner, the organ of Maine Universalists, conditions favorable 
to independent denominational weeklies with a one state appeal 
were passing. He did not realize this at first, and then he prompt- 
ly began to give the Banner a national appeal. When father and 
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myself gave up the financial struggle in 1899 the Gospel Banner 
was aS much a national denominational paper as any of our 
weeklies. 

The Universalist Publishing House did not absorb the in- 
dependent weeklies by any octopus methods. The independ- 
ents failed for lack of support; the House took them over and 
paid a fair price. The Christian Leader has survived because it 
is a subsidized publication, and no denominational organ can 
exist to-day without some support outside of the revenues of 
the weekly itself. The Baptists, Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists as well as Universalists each had strong church papers 
in Maine for years. They disappeared at about the same time 
the Gospel Banner gave up, and for similar reasons. 

So much for the evolution of our one denominational or- 
gan—perhaps I should have said our so-called denominational 
organ. We have now arrived at the real point of this reaction. 

In 1900 Universalists needed a different weekly than they 
did in 1870. In 1931 they need a different weekly than they did 
in 1900. They are getting it. But however much Universalists 
and conditions may have changed, one characteristic has per- 
sisted—criticising the weekly of the Publishing House. During 
the nine years of my connection with the Banner (1890-99) 
there was as much criticism of the Universalist as there is of the 
Christian Leader to-day. It was alleged in those days that 
the Universalist was muzzled by the coterie which ran the 
Publishing House as well as the General Convention, so that the 
weekly dispensed only such views as these gentlemen favored. 
As near as I can gather from articles which have recently appeared 
in the Leader columns, the chief complaint now is that our church 
weekly, or rather its editor, isn’t muzzled. All of which, added 
to my nine years’ experience trying to give Universalists a de- 
nominational weekly, convinces me that it is just as hard to 
please everybody to-day as it was forty years ago. 

Byron A. Mead. 

Winthrop, Me. 


x Ox 


WHO IS THE GARDENER? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the sources of much enjoyment to me has been the 
short articles F. C. Hoggarth has been writing for the Leader, 
and among these “To Introduce the Gardener,” in the issue of 
May 30, is one of the best, but it appears that the Master of the 
garden has been confused with the gardener. 

To introduce his article the writer uses a criticism of the 
writings of John Burroughs to the effect that the gardener no- 
where appears in them. 

Then follows the statement that the purpose of the story of 
beginnings in Genesis is to introduce the Gardener. And again, 
‘Man has not yet outgrown the need for those first sublime words 
of the Bible: ‘In the beginning, God.’ ”’ 

Granting man’s need for these first words, let us consider 
these items in reverse order. 

As we read the first of Genesis we find, ‘In the beginning 
God created the Heaven and the Earth.” Here the attention 
is drawn to the work of creation, and not to the Creator. By 
lifting the first four words and inserting a comma the writer 
reverses this order and draws attention to the Creator, and 
gives us an expression not found in the text, although couched 
in the same words. 

Not until this story of beginnings is used to introduce the 
Gospel of St. John do we find where any writer of Scripture was 
impelled to thus reverse this emphasis. Yet in our day how often 
do we use these first words of Genesis to draw attention to the 
Creator, and how seldom do we use the similar words from 
St. John, ‘In the beginning was God.” 

As for the gardener, ‘(God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden,” and “God took the man and put him in the garden to 
dress it and to keep it,”’ that is, to be the gardener. 

And of the children of that first gardener, who has more 
faithfully kept the garden or more lovingly shown its beauty to 


his fellow men than John Burroughs? While I do not question 


Bishop Quayle’s criticism, in defense of our absent friend let me 
say that in what I have read from Burroughs’ pen the gardener 
has ever seemed to stand at our side pointing outward and up- 
ward. 

I write this not in a spirit of criticism, but in the hope of 
awakening a new thought in some reader. 

TAGS 
Marshall, Texas. 


* * 


AN EXTRAORDINARY HYPOTHESIS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just twenty years ago (in June, 1911) the colorful ceremony 
of crowning George V King of England, took place in London. 
Several days later he stood on the royal yacht at Spithead and 
reviewed a gathering of warships in his honor that strung out for 
twenty-five miles. 

The illustrated London Times of July 1, 1911, contains a 
panoramic view of this extraordinary spectacle. The explana- 
tory notes underneath reveal a choice bit of the old pre-war 
belief about the efficacy of armament. To quote: “‘The peaceful 
demonsiration before the King represented one of the finest 
guarantees of national security that we possess, and it afforded 
the happiest augury for the new reign. The enormous assembly 
of naval power brought home to the minds of the spectators the 
vastness of the Empire. The influence of the fleet in preserving 
the peace of the world was also marked by the presence of foreign 
warships representing friendly nations and sharing in our na- 
tional rejoicings.”’ 

Germany rejoiced by sending her most powerful . warship, 
the “‘Von Der Tann.” The good-will of Austria-Hungary was 
signalized by the presence of the “‘Radetsky.”’ 

A happy augury for the new reign? Every diplomat who 
looked upon this scene inwardly shared the same pessimistic 
feeling. They knew that Armageddon was near. The masses 
did not. The military and naval men of Europe about that very 
time were completing the co-operative arrangements for the 
general war which they knew was inevitable. 

The world conflict demonstrated that a nation’s security 
can not be guaranteed by building up a huge army and navy. 
When every nation is participating in a costly armament race 
the suspicions are aroused which lead to a clash eventually. 

It is curious how some people can scramble the facts of 
history and draw conclusions to their personal liking. Mr. 
George H. Lewis, for instance, in his letter commenting on the 
Kirby Page questionnaire, has this to say about preventing war: 
“There is reasonable ground to believe that if in 1914 we had 
had in the White House such a pacifist as Cleveland or Roosevelt 
instead of such a pacifist as Wilson, and as Secretary of State 
such a pacifist as Olney or Hay instead of Bryan, we would not 
have drifted into war, and that the Germans would have gone 
no farther into Belgium than they did into Venezuela.” 

This is a most extraordinary hypothesis. Just what is 
the “reasonable ground” for this contention, Mr. Lewis? 

Robert F. Needham. 

Arlington, Mass. 

* * 
THE WORD “UNIVERSALIST” IS SACRED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am much pleased with the first reeommendation as passed 
by the Ohio State Convention in Cincinnati last month. The 
word Universalist is sacred to me. I quote the last paragraph 
of the recommendation: ‘‘We recommend that, wherever the 
opportunity offers, without seeming obnoxious, we stand firmly 
under the name Universalist, giving it prominence on letter- 
heads, bulletin boards, church notices, ete.’”’ I would go still 
farther and recommend that the Universalist people of the state 
of Ohio do all they can to increase the endowment fund, but first 
ask that the denomination return the name Universalist Leader 
to our denominational paper now called the Christian Leader. 

ET. Binns. 

Bryan, Ohio. 
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Country Life and Religion 


The Rural Billion. By Charles M. 
McConnell. (Friendship Press. $1.00.) 


If any persons still imagine the mis- 
sionary to be as the caricaturists picture 
him they should read this book for the 
picture of a man of scientific training and 
devotion to Jesus’ ideal of a just and 
friendly world, a man who devotes his 
life to a many-sided ministry to that 
majority of the world’s population who 
live in villages and in the open country. 
Professor McConnell, who is professor 
of Town and Country Church Work in 
Boston University School of Theology, 
and in Andover-Newton Divinity School, 
shows how Jesus was rural-minded and 
sympathetic with the age-long struggle 
to bring out of the earth bread for the 
eater and seed for the sower. “By the 
power of the Cross and the plough,” the 
motto of the Benedictines, serves as a 
text for the interesting account of some of 
the one hundred agricultural missionaries 
who are revolutionizing age-long customs 
of husbandry, laying a sound economic 
foundation for a better civilization, and 
showing the practical bearings of the 
Gospel. 

‘Other chapters deal with rural educa- 
tion in the non-Christian world; with the 
crying need for medical service in rural 
America, as well as in other lands; with 
the agrarian unrest which threatens 
“whirlwinds of rebellion,” and with Den- 
mark’s great success in agricultural co- 
operation, helped by the Christian spirit 
of Bishop Grundtvig, and the folk schools 
which he organized. 

The book closes with consideration of 
churches of various countries in relation 
to rural community development, and of 
the responsibility of the individual to 
build a civilization which is Christian to 
its center. The author ends by affirming 
the conviction that only by personal con- 
secration to the Christ of the country- 
side can the task be performed. 

“The Rural Billion’’ will be widely used 
during the coming church season in mission 
study classes of many denominations, but 
it has an even wider appeal to all who are 
interested in country life and who desire 
to develop the international mind. 

Kenneth C. MacArthur. 

Executive Secretary, 

Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 

x 
A Parson’s Autobiography 


Something Beyond. By A. F. Webling. 

(Maemillan. $4.00.) 

The author’s life has been uneventful 
and, in a sense, obscure. The casual 
reader might soon ask, why does this man 
suppose that the world cares to hear 
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about him? But a little patience is re- 
warded, for this is the story of a spiritual 
pilgrimage which an observant, thought- 
ful, responsive and high-minded man has 
taken from social obscurity to a place in 
the service of the Church of England, which 
is not enthusiastically hospitable to the 
sons of horse-dealers who desire to “‘take 
orders.” But, more importantly, it tells 
of a pilgrimage from a bleak nonconform- 
ity, through evangelical Anglicanism, to 
Anglo-Catholic conviction, then through 
Modernism and a dark period of doubt 
to an appreciation of Psychical Research. 
And the pilgrim has some heroic qualities, 
a gift for dramatic presentation of inner 
experiences, and a very clear understand- 
ing of the successive phases of faith he has 
experienced. 

Mr. Webling has seen all aspects of 
English church life, and he is skilful in 
conveying the atmosphere of the various 
habitations in which he has rested from 
time to time. We are left supposing he is 
still rector of a little church in a remote 
corner of Suffolk, meeting the need of 
his simple parishioners without troub- 
ling them to share his difficulties and 
doubts, but grappling with the most 
profound questions which have been raised 
by his own experiences. And this is the 
picture of many a country parson. The 
Church of England often leaves its most 
thoughtful servants in quiet places and, in 
the long run, perhaps, wisdom is justified 
of her children. 

H.E.B.S. 


REE 


Those Puritans 


Proceedings of the Unitarian His- 
torical Society. Vol. IJ. Part I. 
(Boston: 25 Beacon Street.) 


“The Proceedings of the Unitarian 
Historical Society” is most interesting 
reading to those who are interested in 
matters historical. And that group to-day 
includes a good many more than was true 
a comparatively short time ago. Especial- 
ly the accounts of incidents connected 
with the early days of New England 
awaken a wide response. Sothe Unitarian 
Historical Society has rendered a real 
service in presenting in Vol. II, Part I, 
of its “Proceedings” an article by Charles 
Edward Park on “The First Four Churches 
of Massachusetts Bay.” He calls at- 
tention to the mixed motives of the several 
groups who formed the basis of the new 
colony. Conscience, personal interest, the 
hope of gain, the love of novelty and ad- 
venture, and necessity—all played a part 
in the enterprise. ‘Of these,” says Mr. 
Park, “‘the highest is the one we like best 
to remember: the motive of conscience 
which proposed to establish in Massa- 
chusetts Bay a purified theocratic life.’ 
This was the strongest if not the only 
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motive, simply because it was the motive 
of the solid men of the enterprise, and their 
motive was hence the ruling motive. 

Understanding this background of mixed 
motives, we can properly understand 
and properly judge the characters and the 
actions that have been so often and so 
grossly misjudged. The course of the 
colony was a difficult and a delicate one. 
Those first Puritans had no easy time of it. 
They were men very much in earnest, 
completely consecrated to their ideal, 
magnificent in their unselfishness and in 
their fidelity. The colony they founded 
flourished and expanded. But with the 
expansion and development it became 
evident more and more that the theocracy 
became less and less attractive, more and 
more obsolete, and more and more im- 
possible. It died hard, but it had to die. 
However, it didits work. ‘It brought over 
to these shores a picked company of the 
best blood and brains and character that 
England contained, a devoted band of the 
‘most remarkable class of people the world 
has ever seen,’ who would not have come 
for any other consideration.” 

“God moves in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform.”’ 

Another article in the ‘‘Proceedings”’ is 
by Joseph Nelson Pardee on ‘‘Thomas 
Goss vs. Inhabitants of Boston, 1770- 
1782.” The story of the controversy 
which raged through the town of Boston 
and far beyond for ten troubled years is 
of more than passing interest because it 
involved much more than the obvious 
causes given. The original issue was lost 
sight of through the development of a 
larger and more vital issue. The matter 
under debate really was concerning the 
Congregational polity of church govern- 
ment. ‘“‘Was the meeting that voted to 
dismiss Mr. Goss regular, it having been 
called without the knowledge and consent 
of the pastor? Was the act at the meeting 
valid without the approval of the pastor? 
Did any church have a right to call or dis- 
miss a pastor without the advice and con- 
sent of a council of neighboring churches?’” 

The author tells us that the great ques- 
tion—what is the official relation of the 
pastor to the church?—has not yet been 
answered formally by the Congregational 
Order. 

In practise, the satisfactory and pre- 
vailing policy is that relations are based 
on good-will and tactful common sense 
rather than on dogmatic platforms and 
ecclesiastical rules. 

The third article in the “Proceedings” 
is a study by Vincent Broom Silliman of 
the circumstances surrounding the forma- 
tion of the earliest religious organization 
in the country to adopt the Unitarian 
name. This study of the Unitarian So- 
ciety of the Town of Portland, Me., 
brings together much of material illus- 
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trative of the religious life of the time, 
particularly in New England. 

The ‘‘Proceedings” also contain a note 
on the Prayer Book of King’s Chapel, 
Boston; Record of the Annual Meeting, 
1928; Record of the Annual Meeting, 
1929; and a list of annual addresses. 

Theodore, A. Fischer. 

New Haven, Conn. 

* * 


A Noxel with a Purpose 


Rock and Sand. By John Rathbone 
Oliver. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


An interesting story that looks at the 
world of the Catholic French Canadian, 
hard and bitter in the struggle with the 
elements in nature and human nature, 
and pronounces it the rock of life; looks 
at the world of the summer folk from 
across the border, Protestant, easy, cul- 
tivated, and shows it forth as the sand of 
life in its weakness before the storm. 

The story is well told in simple, forceful 
style, and a kind of deep-seated mysticism 
prevails that can not but leave its mark. 
Good summer reading. 

Dorothy Dyar. 

Bosion, Mass. 

* * 


Sermons in Trees 


The Charm of Trees. By Thomas F. 
Davies. (Revell. $1.50.) 


Prof. John F. Genung once wrote a 
trenchant article for Harpers entitled 
“My Lowly Teacher,” in which he told 
what his dog taught him of theology. 
The Bishop of the Western Diocese of 
Massachusetts of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, a true lover of nature, has 
found that there are “sermons in trees,” 
Oh, not wordy, controversial discussions, 
but simple, suggestive homilies that lift 
the soul of the understanding man to 
higher levels. Beautifully, with the touch 
of a poet, the Bishop tells the story of a 
score of trees, the common, ordinary trees 
that one finds in Berkshire County. The 
legends of the past serve him at times, or 
he creates his own legend to interpret the 
message the tree speaks to his heart and 
soul. Who would expect to find the quali- 
ty of personality in the horse-chestnut, or 
of victory in the junipers, or of resourceful- 
ness in the lindens, except a man with a 
poetic soul? The volume is handsomely 
illustrated with photographs by Edwin 
Lincoln of some of Berkshire’s most lovely 
trees. Here is a book for nature lover and 
for preacher alike. 

Robert Grenville Armstrong: 
* * 


Editorial Strategy 


“So the editor thought your poems were 
very good.” 

“He thought they were lovely.” 

“Then why wouldn’t he print them?” 

“He said he couldn’t just now because 
unfortunately they were all out of poetry 
type.” —Exchange. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


OHIO WOMEN MEET 


The forty-second annual convention of 
the Ohio W. U. M. A. was held at Cin- 
cinnati, June 23. It was the largest con- 
vention we have had for several years, in 
spite of the fact that many who would 
have liked to be with us were needed in 
the Y. P. C. U. session, which was held at 
the same time. 

Reports from all departments were en- 
couraging except membership. We have 
not worked hard enough, it seems, but 
are determined to do better next year. 

The Social Service report showed that 
our women have been busy indeed. We 
are glad that the W. U. M. A. found the 
things to do and did them. 

Mrs. Blanche Price of Columbus, Clara 
Barton Guild Secretary, was introduced in 
the morning session and presided until 
the noon hour. At this session a very in- 
teresting paper was read on the “Life of 
Clara Barton;” also one on the work of 
the Guild. Reports were given from the 
local Guilds. 

A joint luncheon was arranged for Clara 
Barton Guild and W. U. M. A., with 
Mrs. Tracy Pullman in charge. Mrs. 
Pullman had provided colorful fans for all 
present. These were much appreciated as 
the heat was intense throughout the 
convention week. All enjoyed a story 
told by Mrs. Bertram Mills of Akron, and 
a pageant prepared by Mrs. Pullman. 

In the afternoon Miss Georgene Bowen 
addressed the convention. She gave 
all a new interest in the Japan Mission. 
She told us so much that we have longed 
to know, touching incidents that tell so 
plainly what our missionary folk mean to 
those Japanese who have come to want to 
live like Jesus. . 

Among the recommendations was one 
bearing upon the program of study. A 
committee is to be chosen which will pre- 
pare an outline program of study to be 
sent to each local group. The plan is to 
include the Mission Study book and our 
own Universalist Missions. This will, 
we think, filla real need. 

We count ourselves favored indeed 
this year by having with us our honorary 
president, Mrs. Emma G. James, who, 
though she could hear little of the program, 
was happy to be with us, and spoke 
briefly in greeting the convention. Dele- 
gates left feeling inspired and encouraged, 
and we anticipate a better year ahead. 

* * 


THE VERMONT PILGRIMAGE 


It was the privilege of the W. N. M. A. 
to have as its representative on this new 
venture—an automobile pilgrimage through 
Vermont—Rey. Maude Lyon Cary, who 
brought to more than 450 listeners her 
message from Japan and the work of the 
women there. 


Mrs. Cary’s report is interesting from 
start to finish; not a word should be 
omitted, and while we can not print it 
here because of lack of space, the Septem- 
ber Bulletin will carry the story. 

Briefly, Mrs. Cary says: “You have 
surely heard from Miss Yates about our 
trip, and I think you must agree with us 
that our pilgrimage was successful. In- 
stead of the seven who attended the Barre 
Institute last year, we four must have 
reached well over five hundred people in 
Brattleboro, Bethel, Morrisville, Derby 
Line and Barre.” 

Dressed in costume, Mrs. Cary talked 
about “Changing Japan,” stressing the 
reasons why Christianity is needed there. 
At Morrisville there is at present no 
Mission Circle, but there is a Clara Bar- 
ton Guild of nine girls, and Mrs. Cary so 
interested the girls that they were very 
anxious to have her find them Japanese 
correspondents. 

Everywhere her audiences were in- 
tensely interested in her message, and 
learned eagerly of what women here in 
America can contribute. 

The trip through Vermont by auto- 
mobile, carrying a representative of the 
General Sunday School Association, the 
Young People’s Christian Union, and the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, 
was a new venture of the Council of Re- 
ligious Education, and proved to be not 
only enjoyable to speakers and audiences 
alike, but most convincing that in some 
localities it is far better to go to the people 
than to ask them to come to us. 

As our representative parted. from the 
group and started with her husband and 
son to Glen Falls, she tells us: “A marvelous 
moonlight night began to embrace us in 
its beauty and radiance, and I thought 
this: 


“Fireflies sparkling 
grass, 
Lighting our way as we speedily pass; 
Golden moon rising through hemlock 
and pine, 
All the world’s radiant! 
All the world’s mine! 


in dew glistening 


“Lights of the city far down in the vale, 
Promise of rest at the end of the trail; 
Stream rippling silver, beneath the 

moon’s shine; 
All the world’s luminous! 
All the world’s mine! 


“Shadow-flecked radiance down wood- 
winding ways, 
Star sprinkled night-sky as bright as the 
day’s; 
Fireflies and moonlight and star-glow 
divine! 
All the world’s glorious! 
All the world’s mine!” 
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- WORLD PEACE * 
ee Let us therefore follow after the * 
* things which make for peace.— * 
* Romans 14:19. 

% “Ts it true,’’? asked a_ student, 


* 


“that all the people in the world 
could live in the state of Texas?” 
“Yes,” replied the professor, “‘if 
they were friends.” 
And if they were not friends even 
the world itself is too small. 


* 
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WHAT THEY ARE FINDING AT 
FERRY BEACH 


On the very date of this issue, the clans 
are gathering for the Sunday School In- 
stitute. ‘‘We are sending a young girl all 
alone,’’ writes some correspondent, ‘‘but 
I suppose she will not feel lonely.”’” We 
can assure her friends that she will not feel 
that way for more than half an hour. It 
may be the feeling will disappear going 
over from Old Orchard in the taxi. Ee- 
fore bedtime she will have learned more 
new names than she can ever remember, 
kind friends will have advised her about 
courses, she will have taken her part in a 
half dozen games, and when she tumbles 
into her comfortable bed she will feel it is 
hard to wait for morning, with its church 
school session and the sermon in the grove 
by Dr. Clinton Scott. Two classes begin 
on Sunday, and on Monday morning the 
schedule -will be in full swing. Mornings 
for classes, afternoons for study or recrea- 
tion, evenings each with a new program, 
the week will slip by all too fast, and pres- 
ently the new-comer will be going home 
with a note-book full of good suggestions 
for the school next year, and a rich harvest 
of friendship and inspiration. 

* * 


VERMONT SUNDAY SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION 
Arthur Whitney 

Reginning not quite on time, as is the 
custom with most conventions, our after- 
noon session on June 29 opened with 
devotional service led by Rev. Edgar 
Walker of Waltham, Mass. The presi- 
dent then took over the meeting and con- 
ducted it in a rather informal way, that 
seeming to be the best method with the 
small group present. 

Many persons present gave reports of 
church schools, existing and doing good 
work, from which we had received no 
previous report. By these reports it was 
evident that field work by person or letter 
is much needed. We evidently have good 
material to build on. Jt may be possible 
that the number of Universalist schools in 


Vermont is more than the eighteen of 
which we have known. That data it will 
be the duty of the president to secure. 

One great discovery was made at this 
meeting, namely, that federated churches, 
these being many in Vermont, seem all to 
feel that upon becoming federated they 
thereby sever all connection with our de- 
nomination. That wrong idea we did our 
best to correct. By further talk on this 
subject later in the year, we hope to eradi- 
cate this idea from the minds of our people. 

New officers as follows were duly elected: 
President, Arthur Whitney, Brattleboro; 
vice-president, Margaret Bolles, Bellows 
Falls; secretary, Betty Lane, Barre; 
treasurer, ‘Gladys Puffer, Brattleboro. 

Mrs. Cary and Miss Yates each ad- 
dressed the convention, and the session 


was adjourned. 
* * 


THE UNIFORM LESSONS 


When the Uniform Lessons came into 
general use in Sunday schools, it was a 
great step in advance. Such a plan has 
certain advantages that do not need to be 
disputed, especially in small schools and 
among untrained teachers. This plan is 
still in use in a large number of schools of 
all denominations, including many of our 
own. 

But when this system is used, why not 
follow our own interpretation in our own 
publications? The Sunday School Helper, 
edited for older pupils by Miss Martha 
Fischer, and by Rev. Helene Ulrich: for 
intermediate grades, is worthy of a much 
wider support than it is receiving. 

The Senior Helper is intended for adults, 
for the Home Department and for the 
older young people. The Intermediate 
Helper. is valuable for pupils from thir- 
teen to seventeen; yet our workers often 
find schools that do not know of its exist- 
ence. The plan for each week is to tell 
the story simply, following with several 
“life situations’? embodying the lesson, 
and a series of questions for discussion 
admirably suited to the needs of inter- 
mediate groups. It costs just forty cents 
a year. Any school which will say that it 
can not afford that investment for its 
growing boys and girls, is not worthy the 
name of a church school. 

If people prefer David Cook material, 
our first question is, “Have you tried the 
Intermediate Helper under the present 
editorship?”” The General Sunday School 
Association is confident that a trial of this 
publication in classes of the age for which 
it is prepared will convince any fair- 
minded person of its excellence. 

For pupils older than seventeen, use 
the Senior Helper, and for those younger 
than thirteen—don’t use the Uniform Les- 
sons at all. Use material graded for these 
years. ‘ 


A LETTER FROM RUTH DOWNING 
Tokyo, Japan, June 20. 

It has been lots of fun this year experi- 
menting with the Sunday school lessons. 
Of course it has been hard for the girls, 
because the lessons are in English, but we 
have managed to meet on common ground 
(usually!), and with the help of Kyoko San, 
who has a good command of English, have 
prospered. The Primary Department is 
now divided into four classes, each doing 
work suitable to its age. How the children 
love the big pictures! Such things are 
searce in Japan. 

It is now my plan to have Aya Namba 
Hara, who has come back into the work 
after so many years, put the lessons of 
each grade into Japanese, with hand-work 
suggestions and all. With a Japanese 
copy in the hands of the teachers and an 
English one in mine, we should do won- 
ders. 

Kyoko San has been reading “Hope 
Victoria at the Helm,” and is much im- 
pressed. JI am planning to use it for a 
series of talks at teachers’ meetings. 

I wish you could see the iris at Horikiri, 
one of the beautiful parks in the outlying 
districts of Tokyo. I went the other day 
with a kindergarten training school to see 
them. The blossoms are unbelievably 
large, and the colors so varied. Not the 
least interesting part of the trip was the 
sail home down the Sumida river. It was 
“dusky dark,’”’ as they say in the North 
Carolina mountains, and the girls’ voices 
singing hymns were very sweet. Aya 
Namba Hara went, too, and it seemed like 
a dream that I should really be there beside 
her on a native boat in Japan! She sings 
like a lark. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

The Chattanooga Institute published a 
paper called “The South Wind,” a copy of 
which has come to our desk. It says of 
Dr. Etz, “A valuable visitor whose address 
was full of inspiration and information.” 
Of Mr. Bird, “A leader of exceptional 
merit, a valuable contributor to the social 
life of the Institute.’ Of Miss Bowen, 
“To have met her was an unexpected honor, 
to know her an undeserved privilege.” 


Rev. Weston A. Cate and family are 
summering at East Calais, Vt. Mr. Cate 
is to be Dean of the Ferry Beach Institute 
for Religious Education. He will teach a 
course called ‘“‘Religious Education in the 
Family,’’ which will be of special interest 
to parents, but which will also prove 
valuable to Directors of Religious Educa- 
tion, to ministers, and to all who wish to 


understand the part of the home in the © 


child’s religious training. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary were luncheon 
guests of Miss Yates and Miss Earle on 
July 14. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Merrill C. Ward and son, from 
Livermore Falls, Maine, called at Head- 
quarters on Monday, July 13. 


Rev. Leroy W. Coons, Massachusetts 
Superintendent, officiated on Saturday, 
July 11, at the funeral of George H. John- 
son, who for over forty years was a mem- 
ber of the Fire Department of Brookline, 
Mass., a great portion of that time being 
chief of the department. 


Miss Gladys Knott of the General Con- 
vention force is absent for a two weeks’ 
vacation. 


Rev. William Couden called at Head- 
quarters on Monday, July 18. 


Dr. and Mrs. Cary and Harry have 
been recent visitors to Headquarters. 


Rey. Fred A. Line is spending July in 
Rochester, Minn., where he has under- 
gone two operations at the Mayo Clinic. 
His friends feel that he is now well on the 
way to health. His daughter, Mrs. 
Helen iuine Case, is with him. 


Dr. L. Ward Brigham of Chicago called 
at the Publishing House July 15. 


Rev. George Miller of Los Angeles was 
a recent caller at Headquarters. 


Rey. Clark L. Paddock, pastor of the 
churches in Gardner and Leominster, 
Mass., was married to Mrs. Letina Sar- 
gent of Gardner on the afternoon of June 
24. Rev. Benjamin F. Lindsey, D. D., 
pastor of the Baptist church in Gardner, 
was the officiating clergyman. 


Rey. and Mrs. John Clarence Petrie 
were at Headquarters July. 20. Mr. 
Petrie is preaching during July in the Brick 
Church (Unitarian-Congregational) at 
Deerfield, Mass. 

Ear] R. Weidener, organist at the First 
Parish Church (Universalist) in Malden, 
was injured in an elevated bus accident in 
Malden, Monday, July 13. The rear axle 
of the bus broke, releasing the left rear 
wheel, thus droping the end of the bus to 
the street. The vehicle skidded over a 
hundred feet before it was brought to a 
stop, and seven persons, including Mr. 
Weidener, were injured. Mr. Weidener 
received a deep cut on his right hand. 
He refused to go to the hospital for treat- 
ment, but proceeded on to his home. 


Miss Priscilla Averell, secretary of the 
Akron (Ohio) Sunday school, gained the 
Alumni Prize at Akron University this 
year. This award is conferred upon the 
student with the highest standing during 
the entire four years. 


Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., will 
give a series of five lectures at Ferry Beach, 
Maine, July 26-30, on “Science and Re- 
ligion.” The special topics treated will 
be: 1. “A Story about a Scientist.” 


and Interests 


2. “The Two Fields.” 3. “The Great 
Mystery.” 4. “The Nature of Relig- 
ion.” In his final lecture Dr. van Schaick 
will deal with the questions raised during 
the series. 


The new officers of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention held their first official meet- 
ing at Akron on July 3. Mr. J. P. Mead, 
outgoing president, met with the board 
in an advisory capacity. 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of Cleveland 
was elected a trustee for three years of the 
Mid-West Institute at their business meet- 
ing at Turkey Run State Park last week. 


Ohio ministers manifested an interest 
in the Y. P. C. U. by attendance at the 
Turkey Run Convention. The following 
were present: Baner, Cummins, Hough- 
ton, Olson, Pullman, Stall and Walters. 

Miss Frances Lee of the Publishing 
House is spending her vacation on a farm 
in North Pownal, Vermont. 


Mr. Alvar W. Polk, manager of the 
bookroom of the Publishing House, sailed 
Saturday, July 18, on the steamer ‘‘Fair- 
fax,’ for Norfolk and Baltimore, re- 
turning the following week on the same 
boat. 


California 


Riverside.—Rev. W. C. Selleck, D. D., 
pastor. This church is celebrating its 
semi-centennial in July, according to the 
following schedule of discourses and 
gatherings: Sunday, July 12, “The His- 
torical Background—The Rise of Modern 
Universalism.” Sunday, July 19, ‘The 
Last Fifty Years in American Religious 
Thought.” Sunday, July 26, “The Story 
of the Riverside Church.’”’ Wednesday, 
July 29, meeting of the Woman’s Alliance, 
at the home of Dr. Selleck, with readings 
from the records of the organization and 
its predecessors, and with recollections 
by a few of the older members. Friday, 
July 31, church picnic at Fairmount Park, 
with supper at 6.30. July 31, 19381, is 
also the fiftieth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of Dr. Selleck’s regular pastoral 
ministry, at Clifton Springs, New York. 


Maine 


Machias.—Rev. Paul Weller, pastor. 
During July there have been no preaching 
services in our own church, but our pastor 
has conducted the services in the Congre- 
gational church and the members of our 
parish have worshiped there with the 
Congregational people while their pastor 
is taking his vacation. And during Au- 
gust the Congregational minister will 
preach in our church and the members of 
his congregation will worship with us while 
Mr. Weller is away. Our Sunday school, 
which never takes a vacation, meets as 
usual at 11.45 a. m. Nine interested 
members of our school recently attended 


the ten-day session of the Eastern Maine 
Summer School of Religious Education 
(interdenominational). Two of our Sun- 
day school teachers united with the 
church recently. 


Massachusetts 


Gardner.—Revy. Clark L. Paddock, 
pastor. Our pastor has decided, owing 
to the financial straits of the parish, to 
close his pastorate with the first of August. 
Gardner and Leominster, for the past 
year, have been under the care of the one 
minister. Some of our services recently 
have been noteworthy. On May 24, 
representatives of practically all of the 
patriotic orders of the city were present 
at our morning service. More than 350 
from the different veteran organizations 
were in the church. Practically the entire 
membership of D. G. Farragut Post, G. A. 
R., was on hand. On June 28, the Gard- 
ner Grange worshiped with us. The 
minister spoke upon “The Origin and Scope 
of the Grange.’”’ On June 21, our pastor, 
on invitation, preached before Hope Lodge 
of Masons. His subject was “The Basic 
Principles of Masonry.” 

North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
Jr., pastor. June 10 our Ladies’ Aid had 
their annual silver tea, and all members of 
the church family were invited to supper. 
There was a good company, and an excel- 
lent supper. During the evening we held 
our semi-annual church meeting with 
reports from the various departments. 
June: 30 our annual outing and picnic 
supper was held at Taconic Park, situated 
at the foot of the beautiful Taconic Trail. 
Sports and swimming were the main at- 
tractions. Children’s Day we had a com- 
bined service of the church school and 
the church. The auditorium was effec- 
tively trimmed with spring flowers, and 
each of the younger members of the school 
received a potted plant. Four children 
were christened, three of them being in 
one family. Sunday, July 5, communion 
was observed, and the church then closed 
until Aug. 9. Our pastor and his family 
are vacationing during July in Maine, 
and Mr. Allen is preaching each Sunday in 
the church in Hope. 


New Hampshire 


East Lempster.—Will E. Roberts, pas- 
tor. Summer services were resumed June 
28 and will continue through Sept. 6. Ser- 
vice begins at 11 a. m. Eastern Standard 
Time, and a cordial welcome is assured all 
who come to share our services with us. 
The chapel is situated on the corner of 
Dartmouth College Highway (Route 10) 
and Lempster Street, and there is plenty 
of parking space. 

Pennsylvania 

Towanda.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 


It was a pleasure for the Towanda pastor 
and people to entertain the 100th anni- 
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versary of the Pennsylvania State Con- 
vention of Universalists in May. The 
splendid program arranged by Rev. G. A. 
Gay, our State Superintendent, was in- 
spiring and sent a good influence out into 
the community. The attendance was 
large, and would have been much larger 
had the weather on Saturday and Sunday 
been more favorable. Since the Conven- 
tion, the work has gone on as usual. 
Children’s Day was observed by a splen- 
did program under the direction of Miss 
Lynda Mobley. Recently seven were 
baptized, and eight united with the church 
at our July communion. The Sunday 
school picnic was held at Willow Grove 
July 8, when ninety-two sat down together. 
The pastor’s daughter is spending the 
summer in Europe. Evening - services 
were suspended June 21 for the summer. 
Beginning August 8 Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
rick will spend their vacation in the 
Adirondacks. Mr. Herrick preached the 
baccalaureate sermon to the high school 
graduating class June 7. 

Athens.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
Regular services have been maintained dur- 
ing the year. Recently one was baptized 
and three united with the church. Athens 
has a good equipment in a splendid town 
of unusual historical interest. The pastor 
and people are very happy in their work 
together. 


* * 


A TRIBUTE TO REV. ALFRED S. 
COLE 


Many Uticans will regret that Rev. 
Alfred S. Cole is leaving Utica to become a 
professor at Crane Theological School. 
Chief among these are the members of 
the Church of the Reconciliation, where 
Mr. Cole has preached effectively during 
his pastorate. 

Although his time in Utica has been 
short Mr. Cole made a marked impression 
upon the community, due chiefly to the 
liberality of his ideas and his frankness in 
giving them expression. He did not seek 
to impose his opinions upon others, and he 
conducted himself with dignity and re- 
straint, even when his opinions were 
criticised. 

It is true in the ministry as elsewhere 
that a genuine liberal travels a rather 
thorny path, notwithstanding the lip 
service which many persons give to the 
doctrine of free speech. They are all too 
frequently in favor of freedom only so 
long as it coincides with their own views. 
They are not so tolerant as they might 
be of the unusual or the new, particularly 
in the realm of religion. 

In Mr. Cole’s case, however, the lack of 
agreement with some of his expressed 
views did not imply any lack of respect for 
his intelligence, his sincerity or his judg- 
ment. To an unusual degree, the com- 
munity gave him a considerate hearing. 
This must be regarded as a tribute to his 
own personality and an expression of re- 
spect for the integrity of his opinion. He 


has been a stimulating influence in the 
city, and he will be missed here.— Utica 


(N. Y.) Daily Press. 


* 


* WHO’S WHO 


Kuck, 
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Rev. Edna P. Bruner, who grad- 
uated from the College of Letters 
and Science of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity in 1930, and from the Theo- 
logical School in 1931, is pastor of 
the Universalist church in Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Rev. Morris H. Turk, D. D., is 
pastor of the Williston Church of 
Portland, Me. He is a member of 
the Commission on Interchurch Re- 
lations of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches, and vice- 
president of the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Dr. Turk is the 
author of the following books: 
“The Shepherd of Jerusalem,”’ and 
“They Live and Are Not Far 
Away.” 

Rev. Stanley Manning is Su- 
perintendent of Churches in Maine 
and lives in Augusta. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
graduate in philosophy of London 
University. He has been in the 
ministry of the Methodist Church in 
England since 1907. 

Rev. Sheldon Shepard is minis- 
ter of the First Universalist Church 
of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp is pastor of 
the Universalist church in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and president of the 
Yo PS Cau: 

Rev. William E. Gilroy, D. D., 
is editor of the Congregationalist 
and Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
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MR. BLAIR GOES TO NASHUA 


Rey. A. A. Blair, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Orange for nearly nine 
years, has accepted the pastorate of the 
First Universalist Church in Nashua, 
N. H., and his resignation as pastor of the 
local parish was read by Earl P. Stone, 
chairman of the prudential committee, at 
the close of the Sunday morning service. 

The resignation was received with keen 
regret by parishioners of the church as 
well as townspeople. Mr. Blair has been 
active in many circles outside of his church 
and the demands on his services have been 
many. Both he and Mrs. Blair have 
made a warm place in the hearts of local 
people, and their efforts in behalf of the 
church have strengthened its service to 
the community and its prestige in the 
local religious life. Mr. Blair is president 
of the Orange Kiwanis Club for the present 
year, and last year served as lieutenant 
governor of the third division of the New 
England district. He has also been 
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presiding officer of all branches of local 
Masonry and is a member of Kara Temple, 
Mystic Shrine, of Lewiston, Me. Mr. 
Blair began his pastorate in Orange, Nov. 
1, 1922. He came to Orange from Liver- 
more Falls, where he was pastor of the 
Universalist church for five years. Before 
then he was pastor for six years of the 
Universalist church in Belfast, Me., ac- 
cepting this pastorate after filling several 
others in smaller towns in Maine. He is 
one of the broadest minded preachers to 
hold a local pastorate, and his sermons 
have been of the sturdy type which could 
be listened to with much benefit and in- 
spiration. He has the happy faculty of 
being an excellent mixer and his service 
in social, civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions will be as greatly missed as it will in 
the church. Mrs. Blair is an exceptional 
pastor’s wife and has endeared herself to 
all who have had the pleasure of her as- 
sociation. She has taken an interest in 
all departments of the church and has 
been a ready helper in all worthy projects 
of the town. 

During Mr. Blair’s pastorate the Uni- 
versalist church has been remodeled at 
an expense approximating $7,000 and 
100 members have been added. 

The couple’s departure from Orange 
will cause keen regret, but the best wishes 
of the townspeople go with them.—Euter- 
prise and Journal, Orange, Mass., July 10. 

* * 


DEATH OF MRS. F. B. BISHOP 


We announced last week the death of 
Mrs. F. B. Bishop of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
wife of Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D. She 
died July 10 at Blowing Rock, N. C., 
where she had been a patient in a private 
home for some months. The funeral 
services and interment were at St. Peters- 
burg, Floréda, the home of her parents. 
Mrs. Bishop was a woman of unusual 
ability, fine culture, noble character, and 
her nervous breakdown was a great shock 
to a wide circle of friends. 

Dr. Pishop has the deep sympathy of 
his parish, denomination and friends. 


* * 


CHAUTAUQUA 


The second week at Chautauqua began 
with seventy-seven Universalists and Uni- 
tarians registered at the Church House. 
Programs have been unusually interesting. 
One of the finest things on the program the 
week of July 6 was the Institute of Social 
Welfare, conducted by Mr. D. A. Adie of 
Buffalo. His lectures on “Social Problems 
and Unemployment” were simply fine, 
and if the General Convention is to have 
any outside speakers at the Convention in 
Buffalo this fall, they should by all means 
investigate Mr. Adie. He will certainly 
make any group of ministers sit up and 
take notice. > 

Dr. Fred C. Leining of Syracuse and his 
delightful family spent the week end with 
us, Dr. Leining preaching in the Church 
House on Sunday: morning. 
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For several years we have used our 
morning offerings at the Church House to 
give a scholarship to some deserving young 
lady. This scholarship entitles the per- 
son to lessons under the famous teacher, 
Horatio Connell, of the Curtis School of 
Music. This year the Universalist rep- 
resentative had the awarding of the 
scholarship, and he gave it to Miss Dorothy 
Horan of Providence, R. I. Each year 
Mr. Connell offers a scholarship to the 
young singer, not over twenty-five years 
of age, showing the most ability, and the 
greatest promise of success. Contestants 
from Kansas City, New Orleans, Chicago, 
New York, and other places to the number 
of twenty, contested for this scholarship, 
and our girl, Miss Dorothy Horan of the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, was 
the winner. Mr. Connell, personally, ex- 
pressed his pleasure over her voice. 

Miss Horan was introduced at the meet- 
ing of the Chautauqua Women’s Club one 
afternoon by Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 
the president, and later gave a program of 
songs before this body. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bennett of our church at 
Elgin, Ill., are spending the month of 
July on the grounds. Dr. Bennett was 
invited to conduct the devotional services 
in the Amphitheater Sunday evening. 
This is the first time a Universalist has 
ever been invited to perform this service. 

There is a great opportunity for liberals 
at Chautauqua. They should attend in 
large numbers each year, and, if here for 
only a day, should register at the Church 
House. 

John M. Foglesong. 


Notices 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


Sunday School Week—July 25-August 1. 

Missionary Week—August 1-8. 

Camp Cheery—August 1-8. 

Ministers’ Week—August 1-8. 

Older Young People’s Week—August 1-8. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—August 8-22. 

Reservations may be made at once. The Ferry 
Beacher, official booklet of the season, will be mailed 
on request. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 

126 So. First Ave., It. Vernon, N. Y. 

” * 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION, 


Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
proposed revision of the Laws of Fellowship, Gov- 
ernment:and Discipline of the General Convention, 
to be presented at the Buffalo Convention in the 
form of a report from the Committee appointed for 
this purpose: 

Amend by substitution the entire set of laws, to 
read as follows: 


Rules of Fellowship, Ordination, Government 
and Discipline of the Universalist 
Fellowship Committee 


Section I. Membership 

1. This Committee shall consist of five mem- 
bers, elected by the Universalist General Conven- 
tion for terms of four years. In the year 1931 the 
members shall be elected three for four years and two 
for two years. This Committee shall supersede all 
committees, state and general, which have hitherto 
functioned as Committees of Fellowship, and the 
functions hitherto exereised by such committees 
shall henceforth be performed by this Committee. 

2. Vacancies shall be filled in the same way as 
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the appointments were originally made, except that 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention shall have power to fill vacancies be- 
tween sessions of the General Convention. 

Section II. Functions 

1. This Committee shall have jurisdiction 
over all applications for fellowship in the Univer- 
salist ministry, and charge of the authorized List of 
Universalist Ministers published in the Year Book 
or other such official publication, with authority 
to make such changes as shall accord with the provi- 
sions governing the action of the Committee as here- 
inafter set forth. 

2. Members unable to be present at a meeting 
duly called shall have the privilege and right to vote 
by mail. On questions of ordination, discipline or 
reinstatement, the vote of four of the members shall 
be necessary to make an action valid. 

Section III. Secretary 

1. The Secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention shall be ex officio a member of this Com- 
mittee, and its Secretary. He shall have charge of 
the correspsndence and the custody of the books 
and files of the Committee and of any funds appro- 
priated for its use. He shall keep a complete and 
accurate list of the ministers who have been or shall 
be admitted to the Universalist Fellowship, and 
such other books and documents as may be neces- 
sary or convenient to maintain a complete and ade- 
quate record of all ministers serving the Universalist 
denomination in any capacity. 

Section IV. Procedure 

1. Applicants for the fellowship of the Univer- 
salist ministry shall make known their desire to the 
Secretary of the Committee, who shall advise such 
applicants of the investigation to be made by fur- 
nishing to each of such applicants a copy of these 
Rules. No action shall be taken upon an applica- 
tion until the Secretary shall have received in writ- 
ing an acknowledgment from the applicant of the 
receipt of a copy of these Rules and his permission 
that such an investigation shall be made. 

2. Compliance with the following conditions 
shall be essential to Fellowship in the Universalist 
ministry: 

(a) The acceptance of the essential principles 
of the Universalist faith, to wit: The Universal 
Fatherhood of God; the spiritual authority and 
leadership of His Son Jesus Christ; the trustworthi- 
ness of the Bible as containing a revelation from 
God; the certainty of just retribution for sin; the 
final harmony of all souls with God. 

Neither this nor any other precise form of words 
is required as a condition of fellowship, provided 
always that the principles above stated be professed. 

(b) The acknowledgment of the authority of 
the General Convention and assent to its laws. 
Section V. Examination 

1. In considering the qualifications of an appli- 
eant for service in the Universalist ministry the 
investigation shall extend not only to moral charac- 
ter and spiritual gifts, but also to education, judg- 
ment, tact and to any characteristic which the Com- 
mittee may believe to be essential or useful in an 
efficient minister of the Universalist Fellowship. 
The decision of the Committee shall be guided by 
such evidence as it may deem material in regard to 
the character and record of the applicant, and by 
such proof of his moral earnestness and integrity as 
it may discover upon careful investigation, and by 
consideration of the probability of his being able 
to render useful service. Proof of the candidate’s 
intellectual, emotional and volitional power shall be 
insisted upon. 

2. If, for geographic or other reasons, the Com- 
mittee is unable to make personal inquiry, it shall 
have power to invite one or more persons, lay or 
clerical, to constitute a local committee and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the Fellowship 
Committee. 

Section VI. Report 

1. The members or deputies of the Committee, 
after completing the investigation, shall forward to 
the Secretary of the Committee all the evidence and 
material facts in the case and a recommendation 
for appropriate action. The full Committee having 
considered said report, together with any other 
evidence which it may deem pertinent, shall decide 
the case; and if its decision is favorable to the appli- 
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cant a probationary certificate shall be issued to the 
applicant, commending him to the fellowship of 
Universalist ministers and churches for a proba- 
tionary period of one year. With this certificate 
there shall be sent to the applicant a copy of the 
pamphlet, “A Course of Reading Prescribed for 
Applicants for the Universalist Ministry,’’ which 
may be revised from time to time as the Committee 
may deem expedient. 

2. In addition, the Committee shall prepare a 
list of books with which it is expected that all minis- 
ters in fellowship shall be acquainted, and keep said 
list up to date by the proper addition and elimina- 
tion of titles. The Committee shall be diligent in 
keeping this reading list before all our ministers, and 
encourage a careful study of the suggested volumes. 
Section VII. Hospitality 

1. The members of the Committee, in addition to 
issuing the probationary certificate, shall »ersonally 
interest themselves in securing for the successful 
applicant a cordial welcome into the fellowship of 
Universalist ministers and an opportunity to serve 
the cause of liberal, progressive and applied Chris- 
tianity in some appropriate field. 

Section VIII. Final Certificate 

1. At any time after the expiration of six months 
from the date of the issue of the probationary cer- 
tificate, the Secretary of the Committee may issue a 
final certificate to the probationer who has satisfied 
the requirements and made demonstration of his fit- 
ness for the work of the Universalist ministry; but 
no person shall have the right to claim such a final 
certificate until the expiration of the probationary 
year, and no final certificate shall be issued until 
the probationer satisfies the Committee that he has 
adequately familiarized himself with the history of 
the Universalist Church and its present spirit, policy 
and purpose. 

2. No final certificate shall ever be issued to any 
eandidate unless or until said candidate has been 
publicly ordained to the Christian ministry accord- 
ing to the custom commonly followed in such cases. 
Section IX. Reconsideration 

1. If, after the approval of an applicant and be- 
fore his name has been entered upon the authorized 
List of Universalist Ministers, sufficient cause shall 
appear therefor, the Committee shall have the right 
to reopen the case and to withdraw its approval. 

2. In every instance where the candidate has 
been fellowshiped following ordination, as provided 
in the foregoing section, the candidate shall serve for 
at least one year under the direction and super- 
vision of an experienced pastor, either in the same 
parish with his supervisor or in a parish so situated 
that such direction and supervision ean he diligently 
and conveniently exercised. The candidate’s name 
shall not be entered upon the authorized List of 
Universalist Ministers until such year of super- 
vised service shall have been satisfactorily completed 
and that fact certified to the Committee by the su- 
pervising pastor. 

Section X. List of Ministers 

1. The Committee shall add to the List of Minis- 
ters in the Year Book or other such official publica- 
tion each year the names of persons who have been 
approved by the Committee and who have been duly 
settled as pastors of Universalist churches or duly 
appointed to some denominational service since the 
preparation of the preceding list. But no one ad- 
mitted by the Fellowship Committee shall be en- 
titled to claim the insertion of his name in the List 
of Universalist Ministers until after being settled in 
a Universalist parish or in some other regular de- 
nominational employment for at least one year, or 
until all the provisions of Section IX have been ful- 
filled. 

2. Universalist ministers in fellowship shall be 
classified as follows: 

(a) Active. Those settled as ministers of Uni- 
versalist churches or Federated churches in fellow- 
ship with this Convention and those actively engaged 
in denominational service. 

(b) Affiliated. Those engaged in secular em- 
ployment but found useful as part-time workers or 
as occasional or emergency workers or preachers. 

(c) Retired. Those who after years of active 
service as required by the Pension Laws of the 
Universalist General Convention for pension eligi- 
bility, or who, for reason of advanced years or 
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condition of health, have retired from"active service. 

(d) Associate. Those who are _ fellowshiped 
with the Universalist Church, but engaged in the 
service of churches or denominations not in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship. Associate ministers shall not 
have the right to vote in sessions of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

Section XI. Right of Appeal 

1. If the decision of the Committee upon an 
application for fellowship shall be unfavorable, the 
reasons for the decision shall be filed with the Sec- 
retary’s records, and the applicant denied admission 
thereby shall have the same right of appeal as here- 
inafter provided in Section XII. 

Section XII. Removals 

1. The Committee shall remove from the List 
of Universalist Ministers each year the names com- 
ing under the following divisions: 

(a) Those who have died. 

(b) Those who have withdrawn upon their 
own initiative from the Universalist ministry. 

(c) Those who have accepted pastorates in 
churches which, in the judgment of the Committee, 
are not in sympathy with the Universalist spirit 
and purpose. 

(d) Those whose address the Committee has 
not for two consecutive years been able to discover. 

(e) Those who have withdrawn from the minis- 
try to engage in secular pursuits or who for two 
years have had no active connection with Univer- 
salist churches or organizations. This does not 
apply to ministers who are temporarily out of ser- 
vice or who have retired by reason of age or in- 
firmity. 

(f) Those who have been dismissed from their 
churches for any reason which the Committee deems 
to be inconsistent with their further usefulness az 
members of the Universalist Fellowship. 

Section XIII. Investigation 

1. If the Committee receives any information 
which to it appears sufficiently worthy of credence 
to. justify further investigation, that any person 
whose name appears upon the authorized List of 
Universalist Ministers is morally unfit for the office 
of a minister in the Universalist denomination, the 
Committee may, upon its own initiative, and shall, 
upon a written application signed by at least two 
ministers, institute an investigation and inquiry 
into the moral fitness of said person. If, however, 
said person is settled over a church, the Committee 
shall refer the matter to said church, through its 
board of trustees, to make such investigation and 
inquiry. The Committee shall thereupon not con- 
tinue its investigation unless requested to do so by 
said church or unless the church fail in its own be- 
half to take such action in the premises as to the 
Committee seems reasonable and proper. 

2. All inquiries may be conducted by the Com- 
mittee itself, or it may appoint a body of inquiry toe 
consist of three members; namely, one Universalist 
minister and two lay persons, one of whom shall be 
a lawyer. This investigation shall be conducted 
in such manner as may seem best to the parties 
having charge of the same, but shall be of a thor- 
ough and searching nature so as, if possible, to ascer- 
tain the exact facts of the case. If the decision is 
that the person under consideration is morally un- 
fit for the office of minister in the Universalist de- 
nomination, the same shall be forwarded to the Com- 
mittee, with instructions to withdraw the name 
from the authorized List of Ministers. 

3. The person against whom such adverse de- 
cision has been found may, at any time within six 
months from the time of such decision, appeal to 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention. In case such appeal is sustained, the 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention 
shall so notify the Fellowship Committee, and the 
name of the person under investigation shall be re- 
instated upon the authorized List of Universalist 
Ministers. The action of the Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention on all such appeals 
shall be final. 

Section XIV. Reinstatement 

1. The Committee shall have authority to re- 
instate in the List of Universalist Ministers the name 
of any minister whose name has been dropped but 
who applies to be reinstated and whose application 
has been approved by the Committee. 


2. The Committee shall take such action from 
time to time as may in its judgment be expedient or 
necessary to secure the co-operation of the churches 
of this denomination in settling ministers whose 
names shall appear in the List of Ministers in the 
Year Book or other official publication, or who have 
received the certificate of the Committee. 

* x 
MAINE IN SUMMER 
Visitation Day Schedule 
(Standard Time Except as Noted) 


July 26. Swanville, 10.30 a. m. Speaker to be 
announced. Follow Highway 141 from Belfast to 
Swanville. The church, the only one in the village, 
is located just west of the center. 

Aug. 2. Hiram, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Her- 
vey H. Hoyt. The church is on State Highway 113, 
just north of the bridge over the Saco River. King- 
field, 11 a.m. Speaker, Rev. W. B. Watson. The 
church is on the crest of a hill, just above the center 
of the village. 

Aug. 9. Hope, 11 a.m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Rob- 
bins. The church is located at Hope Corner. 

Aug. 16. Canton Point, 2.15 p.m. Speaker, Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom. From Canton, follow the Gilbert- 
ville road across the Androscoggin river bridge, and 
turn north at the fork a short distance beyond. Pic- 
nic lunch at one o’clock. 

Aug. 23. South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins. The church is located near the center 
of the village on State Highway 101. Picnic lunch 
at one o’clock, preceding the service. 

Aug. 30. Bryant Pond, 11 a. m., and2 p.m. All 
Day Grove Meeting under the auspices of the Oxford 
Association. Speakers to be announced. From the 
center of the village turn south beside the railroad, 
crossing the track a short distance beyond, and con- 
tinuing on the same road a little way farther to the 
grove. If the weather is unpleasant the services 


will be held in the church near the railroad crossing. 
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UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Amendments 

Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
amendments to the By-Laws of the General Conven- 
tion to be presented at the Buffalo session: 

Amend Article VI, Section 3, by striking out 
“also, the place for the next regular session of the 
Convention,” so that the section shall read: 

“3. On Nominations, consisting of five members, 
who shall report, on the morning of the third day of 
the regular session, the names of persons for Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, and for Preacher of 
the next Occasional Sermon.” 

Amend Article I, Section 6, Paragraph 3, after the 
word ‘including’? by adding the following, ‘“‘the 
time and place of meeting,” so that the paragraph 
shall read: 

“They shall make the preliminary arrangements 
for the session of the Convention whether regular or 
special, including the time and place of meeting, the 
order of proceedings and religious meetings, subject 
to the Convention’s approval.” 

The following amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted at the Washington Convention and will 
be presented at Buffalo for final action: 

“Amend Article V, Section 3, by adding the words, 
‘A Trustee may be re-elected for one term of four 
years, but shall not again be eligible for election until 
an interim of four years succeeding his term of 
office.’ ”’ 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
x * 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The chairman of Murray Grove Fair is anxious 
to give every one interested a chance to contribute. 
So if you have aprons, faney articles, towels, or, if you 
prefer, a check, send to Grace A. Rice, Murray Grove 
House, Forked River, New Jersey. 

x Ox 


FERRY BEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


The bookshelves at the Quillen are sadly in need 
of replenishing. On (occasional) rainy days one’s 
thoughts turn to reading—and what have you? 
Mosily books of bygone days which do not stand the 
test of time. Look through your bookshelves and 
send us at least one good book of fairly recent date. 


We need fifty, or more. Address Elmer D. Colcord, 
Secretary, 126 So. Fifth Ave., Mount Vernon, INENe, 
or Quillen House, Ferry Beach, Me., after July a 
1931. 
*x x 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license renewed July 8, 1931, to Hugh 
Tigner, student in Theological School. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* x 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SUMMER MEETINGS 


Fremont—All the Sundays in August; various 
preachers. At the Old Town Meeting-house. 

Kensington—July and August; Arthur W. Webster, 
preacher. 

Lempster—July and August; Will E. Roberts, 
preacher. At the Miner Chapel, East Iempster, 
Route 10. 

Manchester—Union services, July and August. 

Nashua—Union services, July and August. 

Nottingham—Through the summer; Rev. Ben. F. 
Andrew, preacher. 

Portsmouth—Church open every Sunday. 

West Chesterfield—July and August; Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, preacher. 

Kensington—Aug. 2, all-day meeting; Rev. A. A. 
Blair and Rev. Wm. P. Farnsworth, preachers. 
Box lunch. 

Langdon—Aug. 24, Ancestors’ Day, all-day meet- 
ing; Rev. Wm. P. Farnsworth, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton and Dr. H. E. Benton, preachers. 

Atkinson—Aug. 30, all-day meeting; Rev. A. A. 
Blair and Dr. Roger F. Etz, preachers. Box 
lunch. 

cee 
MURRAY GROVE 


Reservations for Murray Grove for the coming 
season should be made through Mrs. Frank B. 
Smith, 7820 York Road, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, 
until July 18. After that date address Mrs. Smith 
at Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

» * 
FERRY BEACH FAIR = 


As in previous years, the Ladies’ Aid will hold a 
fair at Ferry Beach. With gratitude for your former 
generous gifts we ask for contributions again. Please 
mark plainly “For the Fair’ and mail to the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, Hotel Quillen, Saco, Maine, 
after July 11. 

Marian Pfaff, President. 

Edith A. Pierce, Secretary. 

CP OS 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE IN BOSTON AREA 


The Superintendent of Massachusetts wishes it 
known that, if the services of a minister are needed 
during the summer either as preacher or for pastoral 
duty, his office has an extended list of men and 
women available for such services. Write the Su- 
perintendent, 176 Newbury St., or telephone him, 
Kenmore 7865. 

* * 
BOARD FOR CHILDREN 


Clergyman’s wife and college daughter will board 
and care for three or four children, any age, at private 
camp, Lake Champlain. Good food and congenial 
surroundings, guaranteed. Box 853, Cobleskill, N. Y. 

x x 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 


Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 25 to Aug. 1 
Directed by the General Sunday School Association. 
For information write G. S. S. A., 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Murray Grove, N. J., Forked River, N. J. Aug. 
29 to Sept. 7. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education. For information, write G.S. S. A., 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Missionary Institutes: Camp Murray, East North- 
field, Mass., July 18 to 21. Miss Eola Mayo, Box 
140, Bangor, Maine. Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. Miss Ruth Drowne, 39 
Capen St., Medford Hillside, Mass. W. N. M. A. 
Institute, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine. 
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Educational 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


“Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


**For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 
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